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Just why Kirk was anxious to get out of the country unobserved was his .own secret, By 
keeping close to the bushes that grew along the pasture fence, he was sure that he could ac- 


complish his end, 


his plans, 
HEN Kirk Stevens 
\W/ across the valley, the snow began 
70 fall. It was a spring snow, and 
he supposed that after 
flakes, it would be over. But heavier clouds 
rolled up out of the west, a cold wind 
blew, and soon the snow was falling in a 
blinding whirl. Kirk bent his head against 
the wind, and staggered up the hillside. 
Soon the walking became difficuit. After 
two hours of struggling, he came to the 
unwelcome conclusion he had strayed from 
the road. 

It didn’t seem possible to him that he 
should be lost in the familiar stretch of 
woodland that covered 
valley beyond the town where he had lived 
for. Many years. 
after noon, and it took about two hours 
to walk over to the junction to take the 
train. Now it was growing dark, and he 
was still in the woods. 
ing at least five hours, even allowing for the 
early darkness of a clouded day. He tried 


was halfway 


to look around. He could see the trunk of | 


the great oak that he was leaning against, 
but trees ten feet away loomed like dim 
ghosts through that dense swirling curtain 
of white. —_ 

Kirk had heard of people being lost in 
blizzards, but it had seemed a very far- 
away peril to him... Now -he suddenly 
realized that it was possible to be lost and 
frozen almost in sight of the pleasant 


Pennsylvania village that had seemed so 


sleepy and safe. He knew no one would 
look for him. He had taken pains not to 
let any one know he was going away. He 
had started out after lunch as casually as 
if he were going back to his work. He had 
come down through the orchard of the 


Clitton place, taking care that no. one 
By keeping close to the 


should see him. 
pasture fence, where the bushes grew high, 
he was sure he had gotten into the woods 
unobserved. Vaguely he wondered if his 
punishment were coming upon ‘him. While 
he stood still, the wind chilled him, and 
that warned him to start on again. He 
could not tell in which direction he was 
going, but he hoped he would come out at 
the junctiyn at last. He knew he had 
missed the four-thirty train, but perhaps 
he could get the nine o’clock one. 

He stumbled on over the rough ground 
until it was quite dark. He was so tired 
that he could hardly lift his heavy feet. 
He had seridus doubts now as to whether 
he would ever get out. Then suddenly, 
he ran against something solid. He put 
out his hands. It was a wall of some 
kind. He felt his way around a corner, 
reaching for a door or window. ‘Then he 
began to shout. There was no answer, and 
no light showed. He found the. door at 
length, and recognizing the odd _ little 
hooded entrance, he knew why no one had 
answered. “It was Randolphs’ summer cot- 
tage, set on the hillside above the lake. 

Kirk had wandered some nine miles west 
of the junction. 

* Well, I’ve got to get in, and stay here 
all night,’’ said Kirk. ‘I suppose they’ve 
left something to make a bed with. And 
I’ll make a fire in the fireplace. That'll 
feel good.”’ 

He groped his way to the window, and 
pried it up. He heard the catch break 
inside, under his vigorous push, but since it 


a few scattered. 


the hillside and 


Yet he had started just. 


He. had been walk-’ 


Little did he dream, however, how effectively a blizzard could thwart all 


was a matter of his life, he could not hesi- 
tate over locked windows. He lit a match 
when he .was inside and looked around. 


There were candles on the mantel over the. 


big fireplace. He lit one, and then with 


- his teeth chattering with cold, he set about 
The woodbox beside the’ 
fireplace was half full, and there were old. 


making a fire. 
newspapers. He soon had a small blaze 
going. Then he set his candle in the win- 
dow to guf™@e. him, and went out to find 
more wood. 
wood for the occasional chilly day of sum- 
mer or autumn, ‘There was a good-sized 
woodpile near the back door. Kirk carried 
in several armfuls, and made a roaring fire. 
Then he threw himself down on the rug 
before it, and fairly soaked in the heat. 
The warmth and his weariness made him 
sleepy. He was just drowsing-off when he 
thought he heard some one e¢all. He sat 
up and listened. Again there came a faint 
eall. 

‘Someone else lost,” thought Kirk. He 
jumped up, lit a candle again, and went 
to the door. With all the strength of his 
lungs, he sent a call into the night. 

The call came again. It was coming to- 
ward him. He continued to shout to guide 
the wanderer until he heard a voice cry 
out, “I see your lights! I see your lights.” 

A few minutes later, a man staggered up 
to the door. Kirk drew him in and closed 
the door. The man sank down on the 
floor, apparently unable to go farther. 

‘Come over to the fire,’ entreated Kirk. 
“The rug’s soft and warm, and there’s a 
blanket to cover you.” But the man lay 
still. So Kirk took him under the arms, 
and dragged him to the fire. 


Then he went to the _ kitchen, and 
anxiously ransacked the meager stores left 
behind. He knew that the law of the 
woods allows a wanderer to take what he 
needs of stores that he finds, provided he 
pays for them later. Fortunately there 
were two cans of soup, some crackers, and 
tea He soon had the soup heating in a 
saucepan on the hearth. The man re- 
vived at the scent of the food. When Kirk 
put a bowl before him, he was ready to eat. 
After he had assured himself that there 
were no. frozen 
fingers or toes to 
be treated, Kirk 
sat down beside 
the stranger, and 
ate his own bowl 
of soup with a 
relish. The man, 
of course, grew 
drowsy, and was 
not inclined’ to 
talk. He thanked 
Kirk for. gaving 
him, adding that 
he was just about 
ready to give up, 
and lie down in 
the snow. A few 
minutes later he 
fell asleep, Kirk 
brought more bed- 
clothes, and, after 
building up a fire 
to last . some 
hours, made him- 
self a bed on the 
floor. 


The Randolphs had provided. 


since I was a little kid. 
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When the stranger awoke in the morn- 
ing, Kirk already had tea made, and some 
of the crackers toasted. _He was folding 
the bedclothes neatly, and putting them 
back in place. The man awoke quite 
himself, and greeted Kirk cheerfully. 

“Well, young life-saver! Do you live here 
quite alone, to rescue wandering landlub- 
bers who get lost in the boundless forests ?”’ 

‘““No,” said Kirk. “I’m not in the life- 
saving service as a regular thing. We’re 
thinking of putting out lighthouses in this 
forest, though. It’s fully a mile across 
at some points. But I’m as bad as you, sir, 
or worse, for I know this woods. I was 
lost, too, and if I hadn’t run against this 
summer cottage, I would have had to make 
a bed in the snow, too.” 

They talked over their breakfast and 
then prepared to leave. Kirk put the house 
in order as he had found it.. The stranger 
insisted on leaving money in the drawer of 
the kitchen table for the food they had 
used. And Kirk, thinking of his slender 
purse, thanked him, and agreed. The snow 
had ceased falling, and though it would be 
hard walking, 
difficulty about finding the way. 

“I’m going to Mapleville,” said the man. 
“Is that your way?’ 

“No, sir, I am going to the junction to 
take a train.” 

“Well, I won’t forget to tell them in 
Mapleville how you saved my life.” 

i Please, sir, would you mind not saying 
anything about me Don’t say you have met 
me, or anything.” 


The look of astonishment that the man 


turned on him could not be ignored. 


“TIT haven’t done anything. wrong! In- 


deed I haven’t!” protested Kirk, turning 


scarlet, under that look. “ But something 
has happened that looks pretty bad and I 
can’t stay and face it.” 

* Boy, you look like a pretty straight, 
clean fellow to me. But let me give you 
one bit of advice. Dont run away from 
trouble. You can’t, anyway, for you'll find 
old man Trouble waiting for you at the 
end of the longest way you can go. But 
even if you could, don’t do it. You may 
think you have a good reason for trying 
to dodge, but it will make a coward and 
sneak out of you in the end, sure.” 

“TI know, sir. I didn’t want to do it. 
But I couldn’t see any way out. I—well, 
I think I might as well tell you about it. 
Can you sit down awhile? It won’t take 
long.”’ 

“Sure. 
if it takes half the day. 


I have time -to lis to you, 
Go ahead and tell 


me all about it.” 


“T’ve lived in Manleville with my uncle 
T can’t remem- 


And’ onee, about three years ago, I 


‘ worth ‘his salt. 


there would be no more , 


year ‘ago, I had 
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ber my parents. Uncle was good. He sent 
me to school, and gave me good clothes and 
food. But he was a bachelor past fifty, 
and he didn’t like any noise and romping 
around the house. And the housekeeper, 
she thought boys were nothing but a pest. 
I usually went away from home to play. 
got 
mixed up in something that wasn’t—honest. 
Uncle was a brick. He helped me out, and 
he gave me a lot of good advice. But he 


said if such a thing ever happened again; . 
He said a boy 


he was through with me. 
might make a 
mistake once, 
but if he made 
the same kind. 
of mistake 
again, he wasn’t 


And you'd bet- 
ter believe I 
dug in, and 
tried to do,the 
square thing. I 
stopped going 
with old 
crowd. 
- "ADOUt 8 


the 


the good luck to 
get a fine job 
for after school hours and vacations. Just 
outside of town, there’s & fine house, and 
about two acres of garden and lawn and 
orchard. It had sort of been neglected, 
for the old Clifton family was all gone, 
and the place had fallen to a nephew who 
lived in New York. Then one day this 
new owner wrote to our school-teacher, 
asking him to recommend a boy to look after 
the place, and the teacher picked me out. 
That was just fun for me, getting the 
garden back in order, coaxing the old 
perennials to bloom again, thinning. out 
the bulbs, trimming trees and shrubs, and 
just making it look as if it belonged to 
some one. Why, last summer, people pass- 
ing in their automobiles used to stop, and 


He tried to look around. 


admire it. I was as proud as if it belonged 
‘to me. Mr. Clifton sent my pay every 
quarter, and. fifteen dollars extra for 


anything I needed about the place, such as — 
tools, fertilizer, new seeds, and such things. 
I took good care of his money. Whenever 
I sold anything, I addea that to the 
amount, and I kept my books just as care- 
fully as I could. Well, a few days ago, I 
got a letter saying the owner was coming 
out this spring to stay in the old place all 
summer. I balanced the books up, and 
found that twenty-two dollars are missing. 
I don’t know where that money went to. 
But I do know there are just twenty-two 
dollars more on the books than I’ve got. If. 
I had any of my pay left, I’d put it back, 
but I’ve been buying my own clothes and 
books, and I’ve only four dollars.. When 
uncle hears of it, he’ll think I’ve gone back 
to the old gang. So will the people in 
town. I couldn’t stay. I’m not a thief, but 
I can’t stay and have folks looking at me, 
and thinking I am.” 

“Could anyone else have taken it?” — 

The boy shook his head. “It was in a 
drawer in my room. I kept it there with 
the book, and my father’s gold watch, and. 
some jewelry that belonged to my mother. 
A thief wouldn’t have taken just part of 
the money. He’d surely have taken the 
watch, and the rings.* Besides, there’s as 
much money as I thought I had. But the 
book shows twenty-two dollars more.” 

‘“ Nonsense, boy, you’ve made a mistake 
in your bookkeeping.” 7 

“T ecouldn’t have, sir. It’s too simple— 
what I have on one side of the page, and 
what I spent on the other. I’ve added it 
up about fifty times, every way. There isn’t 
a mistake in the book.” = 

(Concluded on page 4.) 


Feeding Uncle Sam's 
Sailors | 
By James Anderson 


Uncle Sam, in addition to many other 
attainments, is one of the cleverest house- 
keepers in the world. In spite of the pres- 
ent high cost of living, he can feed each 
of his boys of the navy for forty cents a 
day and still have money left. How he 
does it is told in this article. 


oT long ago, at the New York Navy 
Yard,., a group of boys were watching 
-with the greatest interest, the putting of 


enormous, quantities of stores aboard several | 


of’ Uncle Sam’s ships. 


It is an interesting sight, and when an. 


entire fleet is, to be sent to sea or to a 
foreign port, the scenes around the dock 
are noisy and strenuous. 


Model Cold Storage Room, Newport, R. I., Training Station. 
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haul the boxes and crates to the wharves, 
where the items are checked off. The sailors 
‘take up the burdens and stow the smaller 
crates, while cranes and\ pulleys hoist the 
heavier packages dnd lower them into the 
hole of the big fighting machine. . 

“ Sailors sure are big eaters. It must cost 
Uncle Sam-a lot to feed them,’’ remarked one 
of the boys, as he looked at the busy scene 
in open-eyed wonder. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” answered another 
boy. - ‘‘My dad’s in the Navy and he says 
that all the Government allows each man for 
eats is forty cents a day.”’ 

“You're away off. Forty cents a day! 
Why, that’s only about thirteen cents a meal. 
Those sailors look as if they stowed away 
almost that money’s worth at every mouth- 
ful,’ commented the first speaker. 

The boy whose father was in the Navy 
was right. The cost of the Navy rations 
when there are more than thirty-five men 
aboard ship, is forty cents a day. This 
seems a very small amount of money upon 
which to feed a.husky sailor. But Uncle 
Sam has unusually experienced and economi- 
cal housekeepers in his Navy, and the thir- 
teen and one-third cent meals are not only 
substantial and wholesome, but they are 
appetizing as well. 

To prove this, all you have to do is. to: 
pick out any Jack Tar in Uncle Sam’s Navy 
and accompany him through his three meals. 
For breakfast Jack has fried eggs, steamed 
hash, bread, butter and coffee. 

When the mess call sounds at noon, Jack 
sits down to a dinner of rice soup, boiled 
mutton, caper sauce, boiled peeled potatoes, 
lima beans, ginger cake, bread, butter and 
coffee. 7 

At nightfall, Jack is hungry again, and 
for supper he has hamburger steak with 
onion gravy, boiled potatoes, cornstarch pud- 
ding, bread, butter and tea. 

The above menu ‘is for the average week 
day. On Sundays, Jack has for breakfast 


baked beans, catsup, coffee cake, bread, but- | 


ter and coffee. For dinner, he has breaded 
pork chops, tomato sauce, spinach, mashed 
potatoes, raisin cake, bread and coffee; for 
supper, steamed frankfurters, potato sptiabed 
cold beans, bread, jam and tea. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas and other 
feast days and holidays bring to Jack, turkey 
and mince pies, and the other good things 
of the season, all for forty cents a day. More- 
over, without extra cost, it is so managed 
that men whose duty it is to stand night 
watches or work in the dynamo or engine 
rooms are given an extra allowance of coffee, 
sugar, bread and meat. 

The biggest item in this expenditure is for 
meat, which .alone costs $3,000,000; vege- 
tables, fresh and dried, cost $1,500,000, and 
bread $500,000, a year. 

All staple supplies for the United States 
Navy are contracted for through the office 
of the paymaster general. Through this of- 
fice, minor contracts are made at various 


Trucks and wagons . 
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home ports and ports of entry for-such other 
foods as may be necessary or desirable. 
Among these are fresh meats, milk, fruit and 
vegetables. The officer who, in the vernacu- 
lar of the ship, ‘runs the general mess,” is 
the paymaster. It is his duty to see that 
the amount of the allowance per man is not 
exceeded. 

When turkey and ice cream, cake and other 
delicacies, are to be served, the officer who 
runs the general.mess gives the men as good 
food as possible, at a little less than the full 


amount Uncle Sam allows him to spend for 


food, each day. There is not a great deal 
left over on any one day, to be sure. But 
in time, the accumulation of this money gives 
him a sufficient amount for an occasional 
banquet. This is how the “ celebration ”’ 
fund is managed out of the forty cents. 

Now young men cannot gain the knowl- 

edge of efficient buying without proper train- 
ing, so at the Newport, Rhode Island, train- 
ing station, Uncle Sam is making a huge 
experiment in scientific housekeeping.. About 
three thousand men reside at this station 
ot mater Thus the Government has plenty 
of material with which to experiment’ and 
show paymasters 
and junior line offi- 
cers, just how the 
cost of food, . cloth- 
ing and other essen- 
tials of life can best 
be kept down and 
nothing wasted, and 
-keep the men well 
fed, clothed and 
amply provided for 
in every way. 

At this. station, 
Uncle Sam has a 
general store in 
which the Jackies 
can purchase = at 
cost, anything from 
a package of chew- 
ing gum to a suit 


of clothes. ‘ Cost” 
is away below 
store prices, yet 


everything is the 
best manufactured. 

There are wonderful sanitary bakeries, 
where the bread is mixed, kneaded, baked and 
sliced for the table by electricity, as it is 
nowadays on shipboard. There is a butcher 
shop where the men are taught how properly 
to cut chops, steaks and roasts; and a model 
cold storage room, like the one on a cruiser, 


Oe 


New York’ s Most Hair- 
_ Raising Job 


By E. Leslie Gilliams 


- 


The massive and seemingly indestructible 
suspension bridges of New York City are 
constantly exposed to dangers, seen and un- 
seen, The work required to guard these 
bridges is attended with terrible risk to a 
great army of caretakers. 


Pe 


by HE danger attending the erection of steel 
bridges is pretty well understood. But 
few people know or appreciate that the nec- 
essary maintenance work on such bridges 
after they are done, and subject to heavy 
traffic, is fraught with equal risk. 

In New York, a small army of young, 
agile and daring men daily risk life and 
limbs in the hair-raising occupation of safe- 
guarding travel on the city’s forty-five spans. 
In the entire list of the city’s occupations, 
none are more hazardous. 

Few of the 250 men comprising the main- 
tenance force on the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
87 on the Manhattan Bridge, and the 1534 at 
the Williamsburg Bridge, have not been in- 
jured more or less severely during their em- 
ployment in the Bridge Department. 

Quite recently, the Brooklyn Bridge force 
have been engaged in painting the bridge, 
and it was most fortunately accomplished 
without a serious accident. This has doubt- 
less seemed remarkable to travelers over the 
bridge who have seen the white-clad paint- 
ers at work, hanging on with one hand and 
painting with the other, a hundre® feet above 
the bridge and two hundred and forty feet 
above the river. They have whizzed by in 
elevated trains suddenly to pass a gang of 
fifteen or twenty painters nonchalantly ply- 
ing their brushes on the main bridge truss, 
with about four inches between them and the 
passing train. They may have taken oc- 
casion to notice that when the men are paint- 
ing the lower part of this truss, they stand 
on a footwalk that backs into the third rail, 
and that, on this little promenade, they are 
within about eighteen inches of death. 

No matter how dangerous the work, paint- 
ing the bridges is vitally necessary, as rust 


is the chief factor .of disintegration of ex-, 


Uncle Sam’s General Store, Newport, R. I., Training Station. 


where the eat is kept, and before being 
served, p ‘rly aged under Government in- 
spection. Finally there is a model grocery 


store, like a ship’s store, where sanitation 
in the care and handling of food is taught. 

In the kitchen, as on a battleship, the food 
is not only cooked by electricity, but it is 
prepared for cooking by that agency. 
tatoes are electrically pared in a fraction of 
time, as compared with the hand method. 
Even the cleaning is done by electrical power. 
Thus the men are shown how labor can be 
lightened and the drudgery of the a 
largely abolished. 


The Arizona Lighthouse. 


HILE there are many odd lighthouses 
throughout the world, the only ‘“ in- 


land”’ lighthouse, if so it may be called, is_ 


that situated far out in the Arizona desert. 

This “ lighthouse’? marks the spot where 
a well supplies fresh water to travelers, This 
is said to be the only spot where water may 
be had for forty-five miles to the east and for 
at least thirty miles to the west. 

The Arizona ‘ lighthouse’ consists merely 
of a tall cottonwood pole to the top of which 
there is hoisted every night a lantern, the 
light of which may be seen for miles across 
the ‘desert in every direction. The water, 
sweet and cold, 


made from a barrel. The revolving drum 


above is propelled by a mule that knows just 


how many rounds it must make before the 
bucket rises to the point where it tips itself 
into a trough.—[E. Tarrisse. 


Po-. 


is raised in a large bucket - 


posed steel structures. 

From the moment that the steel, constituting 
practically ninety-nine per cent of the struc- 
ture of one of the big. bridges of New York is 
manufactured at the mills, the constant work 
of the engineer is to see that rust is not al- 
lowed to form upon the steel and that a 
protecting coating be placed over its sur- 
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face, which shall be as impervious as possible 
to moisture. 

Painters on a bridge cable go up. ene: down 
the suspenders to the cables, either hand 
over hand or slung in ‘“ bos’n’s” chairs, but 
usually hand over hand. They come down at. 
the foreman’s whistle like a.crew of first- 
class seamen scuttling for deck after laying 
out on a yardarm., The cable gang 
never goes aloft in bad weather, or a high 
wind, but there is always a moderately stiff 
breeze blowing in the vicinity of the tops of 


‘the bridge towers. 


While painting the bridges is only oc- 
casional, steel repair work upon them is con- 
stant. The riveter—half-brother to gthe 
painter when. it comes to danger—is always 
working. You can usually hear the riveter 
if you cross the bridge in an elevated train 
or trolley car, but most of the time, you can- 
not see him. 

One very interesting and peculiar feature 
of the. New York bridges which makes almost 
constant: work. for the bridge employés, is 
the action of the sun’s rays upon them. 

The sun is always south in New York. 
Should a bridge. be located east and west, 
‘one: side during the period of daylight is 
constantly subjected to the direct rays of the 
sun and the opposite side rarely, if ever. 
The sunny side of the bridge will thus be 
appreciably longer than the shady side, due 
to the fact that the heat of ‘the sun’s rays 
expands the metal work in the’ bridge. This 
condition is found in all three of the Hast 
River bridges, New York. 

The Brooklyn and Williamsburg bridges, as 
an example, run almost due east and west. 
On these structures, the steel work on the 
south side of the bridge is always expanded 
more in the middle of the day than the steel 
work on the northerly side. In the Brooklyn 
Bridge, this condition does not cause much 
trouble, owing to the lightness of the struc- 
ture, but on the Williamsburg Bridge, sus- 
pended as it is by the main span only, there 
is an eccentric movement of the steel mem- 
bers. This motion is great enough to haye 


‘caused the cutting off, by the bridge steeple 


jacks, of the flanges of the floorbeams to pre- 
vent them from chafing on or sawing off the 
suspenders. It has also necessitated cutting 
the flanges of the legs of the main towers to 
prevent the massive cords of the trusses 
from pushing the towers toward the land. 
The result in this bridge has been an almost 
constant eccentricity of about three inches 
toward Brooklyn of the whole of the bridge 
structure, excepting the towers. 

There is a distinct movement of the towers 
of some of the bridges. The towers of the 
Manhattan Bridge bend and buckle and sway 
around in a very high wind. These move- 
ments mean little or nothing in the way of 
danger to the safety of the structure, but 
they do mean constant wacchfulness on the 
part of the men who watch the bridges. They 
mean constant inspection, from end to end, 
not only of the superstructure of the bridge, 
which includes cables, stringers and stiffen- 
ing trusses, but also of the, great masses of 
steel that lie below the deck of the bridge 
out of sight of the ordinary eye. 

The big Hast River bridges are carrying 
enormous currents in the trolley. wires and 
feeders necessary for the operation of the 
thousands of cars passing over the bridge 
daily. So it is vitally important that all the 
electric current necessary for this work be 
kept in the electric cables intended for its 
accommodation. It must not be permitted 
to stray into the structure and assist in the 
deterioration of the steel work. 

The most ominous phase of this question 
is that the action of electrolysis on the steel 
is secret, very gradual and unceasing. It is 
the duty of the bridge workers to see that 
the insulation is perfect and that a proper 


amount of return path is furnished between 


the structure and the nearest power house to 
make it impossible for an electric current to 
stray into the structure. 


Sanitary Bakeries and Bread Mixers at the Newport, R. I., Training Station. 
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The Lost Clue 


By L. F. Gauss 


What had become of Timmy’s iron donkey 
bank? Unless it was found there could be 
no operation for Timmy. In a most unex- 

- pected way, Clayton struck a clue and in fol- . 
lowing it out, he met another mystery over 
which he puzzled night and day. 


ee eee 


IMMY had taken the money. There 

was no doubt in the mind of any one 

of the Carter family concerning this 
fact. The question was, where had he put 
- it? Timmy himself could not say. To every 
approach, he made the same answer, “I 
just can’t remember.”’ 

“1 think I’ve searched every square inch 
of this place,” Clayton said to his father 
one néght after Timmy had been put to 
bed and the family were gathered about the 
reading lamp in the sitting room; “ and I’m 
beginning to suspect that he destroyed it 


- He dropped to his knees at once and poked at it 


with his fingers, 


in some way—burned it, maybe. Poor lit- 
tle rascal—I’m sorry !” 

Timmy was a little orphan boy that the 
Carters had taken to rear. His mind was 
weak, owing to a blow he had received upon 
the head when a mere baby. His condition 
had of late been growing rapidly worse. 
The doctors said his only hope for a sane 
and useful manhood lay in an operation 
upon his brain to be performed by an east- 
ern specialist of note. Every one agreed to 
this but Timmy himself who, when the time 
came, violently opposed it. He loved the 
Carter family and distrusted the doctors 
who, he thought, meant to. steal him. 
The money he had taken was. the amount 
Mr. Carter had drawn from the bank to 
defray the expense of the trip back East. 
It was a goodly pile, for both Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter had intended going. Now it was 
lost, the operation had been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Clayton felt the money’s loss more than 
any other member of the family, for his 
heart was set upon Timmy’s getting well. 
He wanted his father to raise more money 
by selling a strip of land. 

Before him on the table lay a pile of 
photographs representing points of interest 
about the farm—a wheat field, an apple 
orchard, the machine shop and one or two 
of natural scenery. He picked up the lot 
and glanced them over.. 

In the lower left-hand corner of one cf 
the pictures there was a= queer-looking 
something—a rock*"probably, but shaped for 
all the world like a miniature donkey lying 
over on its side. -He turned for a better 
light and scrutinized the thing ‘closely. 

Then, “ Father !” be cried, his voice 
sharp and intense, “when did you take 
these pictures? Last Tuesday—the day 
after we missed the money?” 

“I’m sure so!” he ran on without wait- 


: 
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morning. 


ing for an answer, ‘“ We were in the very 


“midst of the search when that letter came 


from that real estate man asking for them 
—don’t you remember? There had been a 
bad rainstorm during the night. 
morning, it was still cloudy; you put off 
the picture-taking until afternoon. But 
even then, the sky was so overcast you had 
to give a time exposure. Don’t you remem- 
ber ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember,” 
“ But what of that?” 

* Just this,’ Clayton continued, rising 
excitedly from his chair. “ You photo- 
graphed the hiding place of the money. 
Here!’ He held out the picture. 


said Mr. Carter. 


It was one taken in what Mr. Carter © 


called the gold-mine section of his farm. It 
represented a cliff of rock broken by the 
dark, narrow mouth of a cave. Above this 
mouth,.the words ‘OPAL MINE” were 
scrawled in big, irregular letters. A geolo- 
gist had told Mr. Carter that his rock con- 
tained valuable minerals in very small 
quantities and that right here, there were 
strata of a variety of opal; hence the name, 
written, of course, in jest. And there, 
within the shadow of a large rock in the 
lower corner of the cave’s mouth, 
was the miniature donkey. 

“That,” cried’ Clayton, ‘‘is Tim- 
my’s bank—the money is in it.” 

The bank—an iron donkey with a 
slit in its back large enough to ad- 
mit both paper and coin—had been 
missing for some time and, accord- 
ing to Timmy’s confession, it con- 
tained the money. 


“It’s just: like him to have 
dropped it there,’ said Clayton, 
growing bright-eyed with excite- 
ment. ‘He started to hide it in 


the cave and then got seared off by 
the darkness. And to think of find- 
ing it through a picture—to think !” 

A bull’s-eye lantern stood on the 
mantelshelf. He reached for it 
with the intention of going at once 
to investigate. ; 


“* Well, Clay,’ Mr. Carter smiled 
over his paper—“I hope  you’ve 
found a clue.”’ | 

“A clue! Why, dad, it’s a dead 
certainty.” 

Clayton answered with a touch of 
impatience, but a little later, he 
found his father was right; this 
proved indeed only a clue, which, 


after tracking a little way, he lost. 

At the mouth of the cave, there 
was no miniature donkey to be 
found. Clayton, by the light of his 
lantern, peered into every cranny and in- 
vestigated every shadow. ‘There lay the 
big rock beside. which the picture! had 
shown it to be—an irregular chunk of 
limestone with sharp points and edges jut- 
‘ting from it. Through jt, ran a stratum 
of another kind of rock, white and flaky. 
But the donkey was gone. 


r It is not likely that anyone has picked 
it up,” Clayton commented. This was a se- 
cluded spot, miles from the road and not 


reached by any but a private trail. “ Tim- . 


my, remembering that he dropped it here, 
must have come back and, changed its place. 
I'll interview him the first thing in the 
Perhaps by bringing the cave to 
his attention, I can so jog his memory that 
he will recall where he finally hid the 
money.”’ 

But Timmy, in the morning, appeared to 
display no more intelligence than formerly 
rather less. Seated on a pile of rubbish 
in the back yard, he clapped his hands as 
Clayton approached and. made a place for 
him to sit down. 

“Timmy ’”—Clayton spoke casually go 
as not to distract the little fellow with any 
show of excitement on his part—“‘I know 
what you did with your bank. You dropped 
it in the mouth of the cave, near a big 
rock.”’ 

Timmy laughed. Yes, he remembered— 
and he was so ead the money had been 
found. 

* But that isn’t all you did with it. After 
a while, you went back and took it away 
from the rock—you put it somewhere else. 
You put it—where, Timmy? Tell me.” 

“In the cave’s mouth, beside the rock!” 
Timmy, rolling gleefully from side to side, 
evidently believed that he had shattered the 
mystery of the missing money, and noth- 

(Concluded on page 6.) 
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T was early in March when a wagon- 
train left Omaha, bound for the mining 
regions of Montana. Among the travel- 
ers were Mr. and Mrs. Greyson and their 
son, Vance. The latter rather enjoyed the 


tang of adventure and excitement which ss 
their trip was affording. Almost every mile 


of the way was beset with perils, for these 
were the days of Indian raids and fighting. 
At this season of the year, however, they 
reasoned their chances 6f escaping the In- 
dians would be greatest, since the savages 
did not often stir out from their winter 
quarters until the grass was well-grown 


enough to furnish good feed for their . 
ponies. | 
The party was well armed, and. the 


guide was an experienced plainsman and 
freighter, Bob Blakely by name. 

Summer was close at hand when the 
outfit, with its heavily loaded wagons, 
reached. the turn of the Old Oregon Trail, 
at the Great Bend of the North Platte. 

They now advanced more slowly through 
a wild and broken country, keeping a sharp 
lookout for Indians on every side. The 
sources of Powder River and the Big Horn 
were passed in safety, and at last the party 
entered the lovely valley of the Yellow, 
stone. They were now within'a few days’ 
drive of the white settlements in the Galla- 
tin Valley. Their lookout or scout, who had 
been in the lead, was now withdrawn, and 
their vigilance greatly relaxed. There were 
in the train, several who had passed over 
the trail before, and according to them, the 
chief points of danger had been left behind. 

After crossing the mouths of.one or two 
small tributaries of the Yellowstone, the 
route led them for some miles through a 
ragged gap, down which poured a turbulent 
mountain stream known as Roaring Creek. 
The trail crossed the deep cafion of this 
creek upon a bridge of pine logs, laid across 


a narrow neck of rocks high above the 


channel’s bed. 

A rough and mountainous road led up 
the gap to this bridge. It was the season 
ef rapidly melting snows upon the moun- 
tains. ‘The deep-cut channel of the stream 
was half filled with a violent flood of water, 
which plunged through the narrow cuts 
with a roar that rose and filled the gap 
with echoes. Before crossing the bridge the 
party halted for dinner. 

From his high perch on the seat of one 
of the wagons, Vance could-see for miles off 
down the cafion—a_ wild 
and rugged wonderland, 
such as he had _ never 
dreamed could exist. The 
rustic bridge Was also in- 
teresting. Long after the 
wagons had safely crossed 
following 
down the bed of the noisy 
creek, he kept looking back 
at it. | 

The train had gone about 
two miles down the creek, 
when Mr. Greyson sudden- 
ly discovered that he had 
left his canteen for drink- 
ing-water just the other 
side of the bridge, where 
they had stopped for din- 
ner. The last contents of 
one of the water-casks had 
been drawn into the can- 
teen, ‘and he had left it lying beside the 
empty cask, in the shade of a clump of 
scrub pines and mountain furze. As he 
did not like to lose it, Vance eagerly vol- 
unteered to go baek and get the canteen. 
The distance was short, and he could over- 
take the wagons at the spot selected for 
their camp, some seven miles down -the 
creek. 

“ Keep your eye peeled, boy,” said “Bob 
Blakely. “ Because there’ve been no signs 
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of Injuns don’t prove we haven’t been 
spotted, by a long sight. We’re too strong 
a party to be attacked except by surprise, 
and after dark; but you might be nabbed, 
unless you look sharp as you go.” 

“ All right,” said Vance, readily. ‘‘ They 
won't take me by surprise, I can tell you 
that. I'll be with you by sundown, sure.” 
And off he set along the trail leading back 


to the bridge. 


Hor just a. moment, Mr. Grey son, hesi- 
tated before allowing his only son to run 
into. possible danger for the sake of re- 
covering a canteen. But they had seen 
nothing of the redskins, and they were 
within three days’ journey of their destina- 
tion. It seemed preposterous to think any 
harm could come to the boy, who was lithe 
and swift-footed, and had a very level head 
So Mr. Greyson merely called 
to Vance not to waste any time, but to hur- 
ry back at once; and the wagon moved on. 

Vance found the empty cask lying in the 
thicket near the steep bank of the creek. 
Beside it was the canteen, full of cool 
water. He fastened it to his belt by the 
leathern strap,: and was on the point of 
emerging again onto the rocky trail, when 
the sound of ponies’ hoofs startled him. He 
drew back just in time to escape being seen 
by a party of Indians who were riding 
slowly toward the bridge. They halted just 
before reaching it, and tethered their 
mounts. From the preparations that fol- 
lowed, Vance felt sure they intended to 
remain there some time—possibly until 
nightfall. . 

What were they going to do? Were they 
following to surprise and overpower the 
wagon-train, whenever they should find the 
men off guard? And if they did not go 
away soon, how was he to get back to his 
party? 

A feeling of deep alarm settled over him. 
His father and the rest were secure in the 
thought that they had escaped the Indians. 
Yet here they were, all too plainly fol- 
lowing hard in their tracks. How was he 


to cross this deep, dangerous stream and- 


warn the party? 
As these reflections flashed throngh his 


mind, his eyes fell on the water-cask, lying 


near his feet. Then a desperate idea came 
to help solve his difficulty. He could not 
reach the bridge without being seen and 
captured—perhaps even killed. Yet he 
must reach and warn the party somehow. 


He wudceedad in= getting a firm grip upon the leather handles, 


It was now after three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he could not put his plan into 
effect until darkness came. 


ro 


His scheme of escape was to trust him- . 


self to the mercies of Roaring Creek with 
only an empty water-cask for a float. The 


~ waters would whirl him downstream faster 


than the Indians could ride their tired 

ponies, and by some means or other, he 

would manage to get to the opposite bank 
(Concluded on page '.) 
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A DESPERATE STAND AGAINST FEARFUL 
ODDS. 


¢¢]' LL go alone,” said Mr. Preslan. 
| “Wait here, boys. ‘Tambu, if it 
should be that I do not return, keep 
the white boy safe, and get him to his 
father. Take him to your own village until 
- it is safe to go to the coast.” 
“Yes, teacher,” said Tambu. 
Mr. Preslau had started down the hill. 
John looked around. -He distrusted the 


black boys. Suppose something should hap- 
pen to the doctor. He could expect nothing 
from them. A sudden, unreasoning dread 


of losing sight of his white protector sent 
him hurrying down the hill after Mr. 
Preslan. | 

““T’d rather go with yeu, Dr. Steve,” he 
said breathlessly. 

“Why, all right, John, if you really want 
to go. How’s your nerve? I don’t think 
there is any real danger, but they are in 
an ugly temper, and will appear threaten- 
ing. But you must make up your mind 
not to show any fear.” 

“Yes,” said John. But he was most 
unpleasantly conscious of feeling fear. 

_ They went on down the hill, Mr. Pres- 
lan pointing out an odd tree they passed, 
and remarking on the beauty of the day. 
He talked so calmly that John pulled him- 
self together. Of course there was no real 
danger, after all, or the missionary would 
have been more solemn. But just before 
they emerged from the screen of bushes 
before the village, Mr. Preslan stopped. 

“'They’re in an ugly temper, John,” he 
said, “It’s worse than I thought. Now 
remember, boy, you must show your KEng- 
lish blood, and not flinch, no matter what 
happens. It would be fatal to show fear.” 

* Yes, sir,” said John. 

Mr. Preslan stood still’ for a moment 
with his eyes closed. John knew he was 
praying. Then he walked forward again, 
his face as calm and his voice as even as 
if he were going along a civilized city 
street. 

The hum of voices arose to a_ shrill 
clamor as the two white people appeared at 
the end of the village. Men with spears 
in their hands began to run toward the cen- 
ter of the village. A man stepped out of 
the hut and approached with a threatening 
~ gesture. 

“Good day, friend,’ 
- looking straight at him. 
tle ones to-day?’ 

“They are well now, Godman,” muttered 

the villager, falling back a little. 
' To John, the memory of that walk to the 
center of the village was like a_ horrid 
nightmare. From first one door and then 
another, a man would rush at them, plain- 
jy with ‘evil intent. Mr. Preslan’s calm voice 
gave each greeting, and they fell back, 
abashed. At length the doctor was facing 
the crowd in the open space before the 
chief’s house. 
_lan’s eyes showed in his voice as he spore 
now. 

“What means this, friends, that you 
meet me with evil looks? You know that 
I come not for gain, but in the name of the 
Great God Father, to do you good!” 

“The youth died!” cried a shrill voice. 
“You come with hidden evil magic in your 
medicines to slay us.” 

“You know you do not speak the truth, 
Ceri. The youth’s sickness was so sore 
that the medicine could not aid him. What 
about the children I cured of the head 


said the doctor, 
“ How are the lit- 


sickness, the people I cured of fever, the. 


man whose arm was broken? Did I use evil 
magic then ?”’ 

“He speaks truth,” said some. But 
from the clamor of angry voices farther 
away, it was plain there was a deeper dis- 
satisfaction than that caused by the death 
of the chief’s brother. 

“He gave good medicine but to deceive 
us,” shrilled the same voice. “A slower 
magic works in that. All who took his 
medicines are doomed men. Look at Ceri, 
who was cured of fever. He looks sick 
already. The spell is upon him.” 


The sternness in Mr. Pres- 
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John saw that the speaker was the medi- 
cine man of the tribe, a person who prob- 
ably wielded the greatest influence, after 
the chief. The man Ceri, a big, healthy- 
looking fellow, turned his bulging eyes 
upon the medicine man. The power of sug- 
gestion worked on him. 

“It is true, I feel sick,” he said. 

“Will you let the white conjurers 
escape?” shrieked the medicine.man, push- 
ing toward the doctor. 

John shivered with horror. He was sure 
they were lost. The whole mass of black, 
bestial faces seemed surging toward them. 
He looked over his shoulder and turned to 
run. Before he had taken six steps, the 
whole crowd burst into a roar of rage. 
Pressed against a tree, he saw the mass 
surge over Mr. Presian. As the doctor went 
down, John awoke to what he had done. 
There was no time for consecutive thinking. 
He only knew that his motion: toward flight 
had turned the tide against them. And 
the doctor was dying down under there 
because he, John, had failed. ‘There was 
but one thing to do, that was to go back 
and die with him. He charged into the 
mass, striking out blindly. Because he was 
a strong youth and an experienced boxer, 
he plunged through, instinctively making 
his blows count. 

A moment or two later, John found him- 


self standing over the motionless form of 
Mr. Preslan, with the snarling savages a 
few feet back. One man was on the ground, 
*easping from a smashing blow. John drew 
‘his revolver. 


The doctor had forbidden 
him to use it, and it was empty of shells. 
But it held them back a moment. They 
all knew what the white man’s weapons 
were. It seemed to him that the minutes 


“were stretching into hours while he stood 


there facing the mob. Then a well-aimed 
club was thrown, and the revolver knocked 
out of his hands. The crowd charged again. 
John stood his ground before the body of 
his friend, fighting desperately. He felt 
blows, but he had no sense of pain. His 
breath came gaspingly. The blood pound- 


ing in his head was throbbing out the © 


words, “ Hold out just a minute more! Just 
a minute more.’ 

Then there was a fresh shout, and the 
three negro boys charged into the crowd. 
There was a blackness before John’s eyes, 
but he pulled himself together. The boys 
would have enough to do to carry the doc- 
tor, without having him helpless, too. He 
stooped, and helped. Mana lift the doctor. 
Tambu and the other boy sheltered their 
retreat. The attack seemed but half-hearted 
now. The negroes had learned that the 
white man’s government usually exacted a 
penalty for a killing. “They followed: the 
doctor’s inert form with looks half-tri- 
umphant, half-frightened. Some © spears 
were thrown just before they entered the 
forest, but no one was hurt. 

* Hurry! said Tambu. ‘“ The medicine 
man may urge them on again.” 

They retreated swiftly into the forest. 
Tambu relieved John, dnd helped to carry 
the doctor. John stumbled on behind them, 
his breath coming in gasps. They went 
fully a mile before they sought shelter be- 
hind some rocks on the bank of a stream. 
The doctor was breathing. He opened his 
eyes when they brought water, and bathed 
his face. He could not sit up, however. 
When he tried to have Tambu raise him, he 
fainted again. So the faithful negro 
brought grass and boughs, and made a bed 
for his master. Mana was sent back for 
the baggage which had been left on the hill 
beyond the village. He made a detour, and 
returned with it in safety, but he reported 
that the tribe in the village was in a tur- 
moil, and that parties would probably be 
out scouring the vicinity the next day. 
Tambu gave John his revolver which he 
had_ picked up. . 

“The teacher said never to shoot,” he 
said, “ but it may keep them off when we 
need to make a stand.” Then, looking at 
Jolm’s downcast face, he added, ‘ You 
brave boy! You ‘fight like fury for the 
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teacher. They cannot frighten you. All 
white men are brave and can stand up- 
before a mad crowd, and keep their eyes 
unairaid.”’ 

“ Brave!” 
scorn. 
self. It was his action that had brought 
the catastrophe. 

The doctor’s mind seemed to be wander- 
ing that night. Tambu watched beside him. 
Once he brought the medicine case, and 
awakened John, asking him if he could not 
tell what to give him. Fortunately, the 
little vials were named and described, and 
John was able to pick out a sedative which 
he was sure could do no harm. He then 
insisted on taking his’ turn at watching, 
while Tambu slept. 

‘But you are weary,” Tambu objected. 

“So are you, Tambu, and you are worth 
more than I for the work we shall have to 
do to-morrow.” 

The doctor slept after taking the medi- 
cine. John watched beside him through 
the still, tropic night. Sometimes a bird 
sent out a querulous call, or a distant beast 
uttered its cry. But that only accented the 
stillness. John had time to think. He 
had supposed he was brave. He had to be 
to carry out the traditions of his people. 
Yet he had failed. What had this quiet 
missionary that he lacked?’ He must find 
out. 

“ If I can only have another Ghanca” he 
“T’ll stand firm the next time. 
They can’t do worse than kill you. But 
when you fail, it’s worse than that.” 

The doctor awoke in the morning, and 
seemed better. He could diagnose his own 
injuries by this time. An arm was dis- 
abled by a heavy blow, but was not broken. 
His head ached when he raised it, and his 
back had suffered a sprain. 

“T’ll have to rest to-day, I guess,” he 
said cheerfully. 

“He was a brave boy,” said Tambu, in- 
dicating John, ‘“‘ He was fighting all the 
men together.” 

“You know how brave I was,” said John 
bitterly. 

“I knew you’d come back,” said Mr. 
Preslan. *“ You've got it in you. Don’t be 
discouraged. It’s habit, like’ most of the 
fine things of life. When you get used to 
facing danger, why, you do it. It’s all in 
the day’s work. And my Captain, you 


John repeated the word in 
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He charged into the mass, striking out blindly. 


know, never suffers a defeat, and his sol- 
diers never come to harm.”’ 

“ But—but they almost killed you!” said 
John. 

““My Captain has conquered death, too,” 
said Mr. Preslan quietly. 

John stared at him, fascinated. Could 
a man actually confe to feel that death 
didn’t matter at all, indeed that there 
wasn’t any death, that the only thing to be 
concerned about was to do the duty before 
you! 

- Mana came in from a little scouting ex- 
pedition, and thought they had better move 
on. ‘The men were leaving the village. 
There was a place farther down the stream 
where they could make a stand better. The 
blacks hastily constructed a litter, and 
placed the doctor on it. John and Tambu 
gathered up the baggage. In a few minutes, 
they were off at a rapid rate. They made 
ten miles that day, through the oppressive 


heat, and carrying their heavy burdens. 


Yambu picked out the camping place in 
The rocky character of the 
bank of the small stream continued. The 


thief, and I believe what you say, 


.It will be good to know there’s 
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place selected was sheltered by rock, and 
faced the river from a shelf of rock. 

“We could hold out here for a month,” 
said Tambu exultingly. * God has favored 
us. He has sent us to a safe place so that 


He did not attempt to excuse him-*the teacher may get well.” 


‘Tired as the boys were, they at once be- 
gan to gather boughs to build a shelter.. 
John offered to gather up firewood, for his 
share of the work. 

Darkness found them encamped cozily 
‘in what was to be indeed a little fortress. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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Gone—Twenty-two Dollars. 
(Concluded from page 1.) 


If you’re not a 
it will 
come out all right. If you run away from 
this, you'll just build the rest of your life 
on a Shaky foundation.” 

“All right, sir. I guess I’d rather come. 
one person 
that believes in me, even if he is a stranger 
in town.” 

They tramped back over the snowy woods 
and fields. The stranger did not once men- 
tion the lost money, but talked of a hun- 
dred interesting things. When they reached 
town, the stranger went to the small hotel, 
and Kirk went home. He had not been 


m Boy. you come back. 


missed, as he sometimes passed the night 


with a friend near the Clifton place. He 
went to his room to take another look at 
the terrible figures. They had not changed 
any. -To Kirk’s surprise, he slept well 
that night. ‘The next morning, at break- 
fast, the housekeeper said that the milkman 
had told some one was in the Clifton 
house. 

Kirk turned very pale. But he had no 
thought of putting off the evil hour. In- 
deed, he was anxious now to have it over, 
and know the worst. Kirk put the book 
and money in his pocket, and set out. 
When the door of the Clifton house opened 
to his ring, Kirk simply opened and shut 


his mouth, but no words came, for before 


him was standing his companion of the 
night in the cottage. 

“Come in, Kirk,” 
cheerfully. 

“What if I’d have run away!” Wirk 
managed to say at last. 

ie thought you'd 
think better of it,’ was 
the answer. “ Now show 
me the book.” 

Kirk showed the book 
he had kept so carefully, 
thinking to take pride in 
it when his employer 
came. lHEvery sale, if of 
but a peck of apples from 
the orchard, or a bouquet 
of flowers to a passing 
automobile party. was 
put down. The pur- 
chases were all there, too, 
with the receipted bills. 
But the cash was twen- 
ty-two dollars less than 
the book showed. 

“ You’ve made one big 

' mistake, but except for 
that, you’ve been a “fine 
manager,” said Mr. Clif- 
ton. “ Don’t worry. This 

will come out sometime.” 

“And you believe me, don’t you?” 
Kirk. 

“Sure, and I want you to keep on with 
your work. You needn’t say anything 
about this. You and I will ferret it out.” 

IKirk’s gratitude was too deep for words. 

One day, when he was getting ready for 
the spring planting, he dropped everything, 
and went racing to the house. 

; I’ve found it!’’ he shouted. “T’ve found 
it!” 

‘Where?’ cried Mr. Clifton, as much 

excited as he. 

“'The hand plow! I bought it last fall 
when old Mr. Miles was moving away. 
He forgot to bring a receipt with him, and 
when I went over for ft, he was gone. I 
don’t know how I forgot to get it in the 
book. But I entered things from the 
receipts, you see, and it just went out of 
my head. I never thought of it till I took 
hold of the plow just now. I paid just 
twenty-two dollars for it.” 

“The great mystery is solved!” cried Mr, 
Clifton, waving his hoe in the air. 


said Mr. Clifton, 


asked 
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A FOLDING TENT HOUSE AS AUTO TRAILER. 


UITE an elaborate little 
shown in the photograph of a 


tent house is 
two- 


wheel trailer for the motor, which folds com- 
pactly when ready for the road. 


The floor 


Front and Side View of Tent House, 


of the tent is formed of the sides of the 
wagon, which swing on hinges to a horizontal 
position and are properly supported and 
braced, of course. The windows are of 
celluloid, set into the canvas walls and into 
the front of the wagon. <A door admits to 
the tent in the front, while a compartment in 
the rear serves as a lavatory. The interior 
is fitted up with folding berth, table, cooking 
stove, dishes and in fact about all that is 
required to make a pleasant camp.—|[C. E. 


PETRIFIED TREE FORMS NATURAL BRIDGE, 


A: NATURAL bridge which is formed by a 
petrified tree spanning a ravine near 
Flagstaff, Arizona, has attracted considerable 
attention and has proved an unusual curi- 
osity. The Government is attempting to pre- 
serve this bridge by building concrete piers 
to support the tree. 


TRAPPING MOTHS BY ‘‘ LIGHT HOUSES.”’’ » 
HAT might be termed “light houses ”’ 

in the sugar beet fields of California 

are used for the destruction of the destructive 


‘‘ Light House’’ for Trapping Moths, 


cutworm moths. They burn all night. As 
the insects fly into the light, they are stunned 
by contact with the globe and fall into a 
wide but shallow pan containing oil, from 
which they cannot escape. Either acetylene 
gas or electric lighting is uSed for the pur- 
pose, both being very well suited to attract 
the flying pests.—[Edholm. 


A MASTER OF THE SURF. 


N Hawaii, swimming is the main subject 
of conversation and of course every in- 
habitant is a master of the briny deep. It 
is a picturesque sight to see the boys and 
girls mastering the surf. The photo opposite 
shows a Kanaka boy making a high dive after 


pennies which are thrown into thé water by . 


the tourists who gain much pleasure in watch- 
ing the sharpness and athletic ability of the 
natives. 


KEEPS PLEDGE MADE TO THE KAISER. 
OW and’ then an incident occurs to re- 
lieve war of some of its harshness and 
eruelty. Recently, a French prisoner of war 
wrote a letter direct to the Emperor of Ger- 
many requesting that he be allowed to re- 
turn to France to visit. his mother who was 
dying. He gave the Kaiser his word of 
honor that he would return March 1. The 
Emperor granted the request at once and 
Raoul Davidot made the trip to France by 
way of Switzerland. True to his pledge, 
Davidot returned to the German detention 
camp after the death of his mother. 
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What is Going On In the World 


POTATO BUG MADE OF GAS PIPE, 


N exhibit of special interest to farmers 

has been installed in the Horticultural 
Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
This is a model of a potato bug which is 
100,000,000 .times larger than life size. It 
is made of a framework of gas pipe covered 
with painted canvas. The interior is divided 
into three rooms, electrically lighted, which 
will contain information regarding the ex- 
termination of this pest. 


RUSSIA HAS CHANCE OF MAKING UP LOSS 
OF MEN. 


T is stated on eminent authority that should 
Russia lose 500,000 men as the result of 
the present war, the loss could be made good 
in less than ten years through the complete 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drinks 
to the people. It is said that it is the in- 
tention of the Russian government to abolish 
permanently all. forms of alcoholic beverages. 
The man who has done most to bring about 
prohibition in Russia, Michel Tchelisheff, 
states that wonderful results may already be 
seen in his country as a result of the absti- 
nence from vodka on the part of the peasants. 
He says that they are beginning to look like 
a new race. He states that in the factories 
the efficiency of the worker has greatly in- 
creased, that women and children who suf- 


Rear View of Tent House, 


fered from violence of the husband and father 
through his addiction to vodka ‘“ suddenly 
found themselves in an undreamed-of para- 
dise. There were no blows, no insults, and 
no rough treatment. There was bread on the 
table, milk for the babies, and a fire in the 
kitchen. oh 


TRAGEDY IN OCEAN DEPTHS, 


ISHERMEN along the Southern California 

coast, state that during the second week 
in February, they encountered off Canta Cruz 
Island, vast schools of dead fish floating upon 
the surface of. the sea.. These fish were for 
the most part strange and grotesque. Their 
like, the oldest seafarers had never seen or 
heard of in all their experience. Some had 
slimy, serpentlike forms, others had huge 
bodies, wide gaping mouths and bulging, un- 
seeing eyes, while others had the gorgeous 
colors of tropical birds. It is supposed that 
some mysterious upheaval of the seafloor 
caused these denizens of the lowest ocean 
depths to be killed and cast to the surface. 


Popular Science for Boys. 
SCIENCE NOTES ON THE LESSON, 
BY FREDBRIC CAMPBELL. 


Illustrating the Lesson, ‘‘ Saul 
David.’’ 


HE influence of music on the mind has 
long been recognized. Different kinds of 


Tries to Kill 


(Photo by Pacific Photo News Service.) 


' Making a High Dive, 


uke will affect the emotions in different 


ways. Gay music makes one feel merry and 
 step~ lightly. Martial music inspires whole 
regiments and incites them to steady march- 
ing and brave fighting. Sad music depresses 
the fevlings and even draws tears. The late 
Patrick S. Gilmore, the distinguished con- 
ductor of Gilmore’s celebrated band, could 
introduce humor into music and cause laugh- 
ter to ripple across his audience. 

Even the lower. animals are affected by 
music, horses, dogs and monkeys particularly 
so. Snakes will lift their heads at the sound 
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of a flute, and remain upright for some time. 
Some music is very quieting to troubled 
spirits, soothing them to that degree that 
they forget their anger, their grief or their 
worry, and pass into a condition’ of calm, 
rest and. love. One who understands both 
the principles of music and the nature of 
the human mind, has it in his power thus to 
produce wonderful results. Music might be 
thus used much more frequently and intel- 
ligently, as a health measure, in sanitariums, 
insane hospitals and aeyAe OS for the feeble- 
minded. 


A Handy Camp Cart 


By Lewis Russell Jones 


CART that boys can 

easily make and which 
will be found very usetul on 
camping trips, has been de- 
signed by Scoutmaster W. 
BH. Phillips and the Curley 
Boy Scouts troop of North 
St. Paul, Minn. 

It is a box, ten inches 
deep, seventy-two inches long 
and twenty-eight inches 
wide, mounted on a pair of 
iron wheels. Four’ posts, 
each forty inches long, are 
fastened erect at the corners 
of the box to hold a light 
frame placed on top of them. 
On this frame, several pieces 
of canvas are fastened, giv- 
ing the cart the appearance 
of a ‘prairie schooner.” 
Under the box, there is a 
rack into which crates are 
slid for carrying food and 
cooking utensils. This rack 
also furnishes a place for 
carrying a board, 28x 72 
inches, used for a camp 
table. The box itself is in- 
tended as an ambulance, but 
it also provides a place for 
carrying blankets, tent and 
other bulky equipment. 

When a halt is made, four 
legs are dropped from the 
corners of the cart. These 
hold- the cart level and 
steady so that the tongue 
may be removed and put to 
any one of the other uses for which it is in- 
tended. The tongue, which is sixteen feet 
long, is made of two parallel poles across 


Scoutmaster W. E. Phillips and the Curley Troop 
Camp Cart. 


which are fastened at short intervals, 
wooden bars, projecting at both sides, 
and giving it the form of a _ ladder. 
On the hike, these cross-bars are used 
to pull the cart with, but when camp 
is made, they then serve as rungs of 
a ladder. <A sixteen-foot pole is car- 
ried lengthwise on these cross-bars. In 
camp, this is attached to the end of. 
the tongue to form a thirty-two-foot 
flagpole. By using guy-wires, bracing 
the ladder against the anchored cart 

- with one end of the ladder dropped 
into a small hole in the ground, the 
ladder can be made into a signal and 
lookout tower, which will be found 
very useful when camping in a hilly 
or wooded country. (Figure 1.) 

The Curley troop has its tower 
equipped with wireless and electric 
signal lights, but these, of course, can- 
not be used unless. they have connec- 
tions with a dynamo or battery. 

An old. corn cultivator, the front 
wheels of a buggy or almost any other 
cast-off running gear can be pressed 
into service for making the cart. 
These, with the light pine box and 


The Curley Troop Cart, Showing 
How The Tongue Is Adapted 
As a Ladder, Signal Tower 
and Flag Pole. 


canvas cover, make a convey- 
ance with which -half a dozen 
active boys can get over the 
ground quite briskly. 

The Curley troop hauled its 
cart on a thirty-mile camping 
trip into Wisconsin last sum- 
mer. Next summer it will 
take the camp cart to the San 
Francisco Exposition by train, 
of course. 
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How Snakes Climb. 


OR a long time it was 
thought that snakes ac- 
complished the feat of climb- 
ing by wrapping themselves 
about the tree and following 
a spiral course upward, but 
the recorded observations of 
certain naturalists would not 
indicate that this is the case. 
A black snake, measuring 
perhaps a trifle over six feet, 
was found clinging to the side 
of a small tree, around which 
it could, had _ it ~ wished, 
wrapped itself nearly twice. 
Instead of doing this, however, 
the serpent passed right and 
left at short distances, catch- 
ing the folds along its under 
parts over and behind the 
slightly projecting rough strips 
of bark. 

Since the snake rested only 
five or six feet off the ground, 
one of the naturalists grasped its tail to test 
its climbing powers, but so great was the 
force with which the snake pulled upward 
that it proved to be a difficult task to hold 
it. Finally, becoming annoyed at this im- 
politeness, the snake reached down threaten- 
ingly at the offending hand and, losing its 
hold, fell to the ground.—[E. T. 


Kinks and Quirks 


To wake you up, and set your: brains at work. 


Picture Lesson Puzzle Competition, 


; ‘ In contest which closed March 17, 
Prize Winners 4915: first prize, Kenneth Mc- 
Cann, Brighton, Ontario, Canada. Second prize, 
Clark Fish, Wattsburg, Pa. 


Prize Picture Lesson Puzzle No. 18. 


The solution of the problems in picture 
below will give you the names of two charac- 
ters in the lesson. 

With the names correctly. written, and an 


wy 


essay not over one hundred words in length. 


telling what you know about the lesson for 
next Sunday, you may enter the contest, 
which closes May 5, 1915. 

First prize, a Persian leather, flexible cover, 
protection edge Bible. Second prize, ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Address Boys’ World Lesson Puzzle Con- 
test, Box 157, Elgin, Illinois. 


J00+1A+5+1+500= 


1000+ 1+ 100+ HA+30= ? 
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POINTERS. 


E VERY boy wants to succeed. He can 
and he will if he follows the directions 
on the guide-boards, left by those who are 
traveling the road of success. Those who 
have failed can furnish pointers, too. For 
instance : 
A certain man, now middle-aged, has 
-_ made an utter failure in life, because of 
the habit of indecision. As a young man, 
he was quite brilliant in his school work. 
When he came to choose his life work, 
however, he was not willing to begin with 
the best thing available at the time, and 
work up to something better. He wanted 
to leap into some good, lucrative profession 
without much effort. He could not decide 
what profession he would like best. He 
would talk about the law, then about medi- 
cine; dentistry and optics claimed his 
thought-for .a while. Then he would go 
back and think them all over again. He 
spent sevemal winters teaching in small 


country schools, and several summers can- 


vassing for books. 

He was never satisfied with the netakiba 
of his labors. He always felt that he was 
not appreciated, and was not getting what 
he was worth. 

He had real ability as a salesman; but 
he never decided that he wanted to ‘be a 
salesman. Numberless opportunities were 
open to him to begin at the beginning and 
work up; but he let them all pass. Other 
young men, less brilliant in school than he, 
seized these opportunities, 
occupying places of honor and usefulness; 
while he, now in middle life, is without 
even a home of his own. | 

Indecision, like other evils, grows rapidly 
if one gives over to it. It will rob a boy 
of his moral fiber, lose him his self-reliance 
and self-respect, and make him worthless. 

No matter how. brilliant a young man 
may be in school, he will fail in life unless 
he cultivates the habit of being decided. 
Begin at the best thing available. Do not 
think so much about being paid the value 
of your work; but strive to please your em- 
ployer. 

Stephen Girard, sometimes called the 
Napoleon of Merchants, was a poor boy. 
ke won his way by steady, good conduct, 
and fidelity to his employers. Do all the 
extra work you can to help along. 

When getting-up time comes, do not take 
another nap: Be decided. Never neglect 
your cold morning bath, so conducive to 
good nerves and self-respect. Whén it is 
time to go to the store or office, do not 
dilly-dally and be three minutes late. Be 
there five minutes early. You say these are 


such little things and make no difference. 


They often make the difference between 
success and failure. It is in performing 
the smalkduties of life that moral character 
is formed. 

Decision of character does not mean 
that you are to adhere stubbornly to some 
passing whim. But it does mean ‘that, 
having considered carefully and thoughtful- 
-ly the different courses of action open to 
you, you decide without unnecessary delay, 
which is the best course for you to pursue. 

If you find that the habit of dallying and 


procrastinating is getting a hold on you, 


take yourself in hand, so to speak, and com- 
pel yourself to carry out your decisions. 
Cultivate this habit constantly, and you 
will find that it will add to your happiness, 
self-respect and ‘success. 


definition, 


_ months. 


and are now . 


small buildings. 
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LARGE TELESCOPE CONSTRUCTED BY 
STUDENTS, 


SPLENDID astronomical telescope has 

just been built by a body of the stu- 
dents at the Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, under the able supervision of their 
instructor in machine design and drawing, M. 
Thomas Fullan.. It is of high power and 
equipped with solar and lunar 
cameras and driving clock. 

The bfg tube is ten inches in diameter and 
seven feet long, and is so sensitively mounted 
that the weight of a penny will cause it to 
turn. on its bearings. It is attractively fin- 
ished in aluminum and black, and mounted, 
it requires six men to place it in position. 
The telescope is of the Newtonian’ type, 
modern in every detail. Its vitai organ, the 
speculum, has t2en under test for several 
It is compensated for changing tem- 
perature, and its final adjustments most deli- 
ecately made. The instrument reveals the 
images of the celestial bodies clearly and 
sharply. 

It is of unusual interest,. being the only 
instrument of its type in the United States 
constructed by a body of students, entirely 
from raw material. These boys have achieved 
a wonderful work and deserve the interest 
and congratulation of boys everywhere.— 
[Eleanor Stewart. 


BOYS HELP BUILD A CITY FOR THE FAIR. 


HERE has never been anything just like 

it—-the city we have sent to the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. There have been 
models of cities made in plaster, but the 
miniature we made of Waltham is unique 
for several reasons.”’ 

The Waltham boy who was telling about 
the building of his town, refers to the city 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, an old post-town 
of the historic section of Massachusetts. 

‘We made every bit of it ourselves,’ the 
boy continued. ‘ Of course we fellows of 


the high-school manual training department | 


only made the schoolhouses. Our fathers 
and brothers and friends did the rest. The 
firemen made the engine houses and all the 
public buildings. There are fifty-eight hun- 
dred homes beside—and we could recognize 
every one.”’ 


‘And whose idea is it? And how did you 


go about it?’ 

‘Mr. Metz (Charles H. Metz) is the man 
who thought of sending our city across the 
continent. We sent to Washington for the 
geological survey—and so the elevation is 
correct. The model is eighteen by twenty-six 
feet. It was made at the Metz factory. The 
model is on a scale of fifty feet to the “inch, 
and each of the one-hundred seventeen sec- 
tions was two feet square. 


“It takes in the central part of the city, 


two by three miles. Each section is made 
of wood, with the top carved exactly to the 
right shape. Then white canvas is stretched 
tightly over each piece. The streets and 
parks were laid out and the white canvas 
was painted green for the grass, and like 
earth, elsewhere. One man made all the 
The man who delivered the 
paper trees happened to drop a match in the 
bunch and burned up 
the whole forest. So 
we used sponges cut 
in the shape of trees 
and painted green. 
‘When the city 
reached that point, 
the buildings were 
glued on. The factory 
plants were made by 
the different factories. 
We have, you know, 
more than fifty indus- 
tries here in Waltham. 
Our Charles River, in 
the model, is made of 


aluminum, and looks 
very much like the 
real river. The banks 


were made from the 
to measurements and 
curve exactly as they 
should. We who live 
here can locate every 
object of the model 
easily. You see, the 
floor plan and shape 
were made from the 
city engineer’s map. 
The sections, two feet 
square, sometimes 
came right through a 
house, but while the 
blocks were being 
made, one at a time, 
aman was sent to ex- 
amine the houses in ~ 


Telescope Constructed by Students. 


the section. He noticed the shape and even 
the color of the paint and tried to have these 
reproduced as nearly as possible. 

“The model will be placed in the Palace 
of Manufacturers. You see our city is not 
big enough to»-compete with some of the 


others in thé usual way so we tried«to do, 


something different. When you jook down 


on the model, it seems about the size the real 


' Model of City of Waltham. 


city would look from an aéroplane thirteen 


thousand feet above sea level. 

‘We are proud of our city for a great 
many reasons. It is very old—the one hun- 
dred forty-fifth town to be settled in this 
country. It dates back, as a town, to 1738, 
and as a city, to 1884, so we have lots of 


old things as well as new.’’—[Vlyn Johnson. 


Safeguarding Aigrets and Snowy 


Herons. 
BY WARREN G. PARTRIDGE. 


HBP aigrets and snowy herons are among 

the most beautiful birds on the Ameri- 
can continent ; and they are wonderfully use- 
ful as well. These birds of glorious plumage 
would have become extinct through the greed 
and cruelty of ‘‘ pot-hunters”’ in a very few 
years, had it not been for the generosity and 
patriotism of a certain few men. 

About twelve years ago, Mr. Mdward A. 
MclIlhenny, who has always been a bird lover 
and naturalist, found eight fledglings of the 
heron family in an abandoned nest on one 
of his trips through the marshy part of Avery 
Island in Louisiana. He removed these help- 
less and motherless fledglings with every care 
and tenderness to his home. There, they 
were practically raised on the bottle. The 
herons lived and were. released when they 
grew to maturity. At the end of the first 
season, only six came back to nest. 

Mr. Mcllhenny established a heronry on 
the island and watched the birds with un- 
tiring devotion. Then he determined to do 
everything in his power to preserve the 
species. Remarkable success crowned his 
efforts: When the hunted birds found that 
a refuge had been provided for them, they 
made it their winter home. Year after year, 
they returned to the Avery Island heronry ; 
and they brought 
many bird friends 
with them. So other 
species of herons came 
to the refuge and 
made it their perma- 
nent home. 


Everything was 
done for their com- 
fort and safety. Two 
large lagoons were 


Vegetation was al- 
lowed to grow wild 
into an almost im- 
penetrable jungle of 
subtropical growth. 
Here the herons, bit- 
terns and many other 
species found a safe 
retreat. Wagonloads 
of twigs and. small 
boughs were taken to 
the sides of the la- 
goons for the use of 
the birds in building 
their nests. 
twenty-five acres are 
devoted to this refuge 
for a nesting place, 
and no one is ever al- 
lowed to shoot or dis- 
turb the birds. Mr. 
Mellhenny is so fond 
of these birds. of 
aquatic life that he 
spends much time 


dedicated to their use. . 


About 
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among them, studying their Hfe and habits. 
Thus he has become ané_e expert, and 
one of the ablest authorities in the world 
on the birds of this species. The birds have 
become so tame that hundreds of them fly 
about the refuge undisturbed by the presence 
of man. ; 

Mr. MclIlhenny has taken some of the most 
beautiful photographs ever seen in the world 
of aquatic bird life. He has discovered the 


- foundation of a new species, which he named 


the dichromatic heron, from its dual mark- 
ings. It is white with blue feathers inter- 
mingled on the wings. Nothing like it has 
ever been seen before. 

This naturalist has not only saved the 
herons from extinction, but he has also saved 
the beautiful wpseate spoonbill from destruc- 

tion. Years ago, be- 

fore fashion placed 
an enormous price 
on the plumage of 
these wonderfully 
gorgeous aquatic 
birds, thousands of 
these magnificent 
creatures lived in 
the French and 
Spanish colonies 
along the gulf. The 
roseate spoonbill is 
of the most delicate 
pink or rose color 
from its head to its 
legs. It is without 

a peer in beauty 

among all aquatic 

birds. The greedy 
and cruel pot-hunters in their selfishness 
hunted them to their extinction. 

Mr. Charles W. Ward, another bird lover 
and friend of Mr. Mclihenny, joined him in 
purchasing 50,000 acres of marsh land in 
this section wholly for a bird refuge. War- 
dens have been employed to see that no pot- 
hunters or trespassers are allowed on this 
ideal bird refuge, or nature’s Eden for bird life. 
These two naturalists have generously turned 
over this tract forever to the Louisiana Con- 
Servation Commission. The State will safe- 
guard the species of. migratory aquatic birds 
ae were threatened with utter destruc- 

ony, 

—_———_oe—__—_. 


The Lost Clue. 
(Concluded from page 3.) 


ing could change his notion. He turned 
again to his play. 

Clayton went back to the cave. He had 
lost the-clue now as definitely as the 
money. There were no footprints about the 
rock, nor leading to and from the cave. 
But this he expected—there had been dry 
winds for a week and tracks were ob- 
literated by dust. Clayton looked about, 
hunting through his mind and over the 
landscape for hiding places likely to appeal 
to a child’s imagination. 

Then something arrested his attention— 
a little heap of pebbles and pine cones at 
the rock’s base. It was evidently the work 
of a child. He dropped to his knees at 
once and poked at it with his fingers. The 
heap, falling away, revealed an opening 
close to the rock, leading back into it. It 
was ,jhardly more than a crack, but into it 
Clayton was able to insert his hand. 

And there lay the little donkey bank, 
on its side, just as it had appeared in the 
picture. It contained the money, too—not 
a penny missing. 

And how did that little object, hidden be- 
hind a slab of-thin but solid rock get into 


the picture? Clayton puzzled over this 
question a long time. But he didn’t find its 
answer until the next big rainstorm. 


The white mineral that ran as a vein 
through the rock, behind and against which 
the donkey had been pressed, was a variety 
of opal known as hydrophane. Hydrophane 
is pervious to water. If water is dropped 
slowly upon it, it becomes chalky, then by 
degrees transparent. Jewelers of the West 
call it the “magic stone’’ and use it in 
Yockets to hide objects that are not to be 
revealed except at the option of the owner, 
who knows the secret. 


“Seeing America First.’ 


T has been estimated that up to the break- 

ing out of the European war, Americans 
spent in travel yearly outside of the United 
States nearly $1,000,000,000. Government 
officials foresee a great impetus to_the pros- 
perity of the nation if this money can be put 
into circulation through an equal amount of 
travel in this country. The railroads are 
prepared for an unusually large tourist busi- 
ness, much of which will be called forth by 
the expositions at San Francisco and San 
Diego. 
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In Spite of Roaring Creek. 
- (Concluded from page 3.) 
and warn the camp. It was 
chance. 3 
The barrel was a stout twenty-gallon 
eask with strong leather handles. Vance 
lay quietly in his covert, hardly daring to 


his only 


draw a full breath for fear he would be. 


discovered. As soon as dusk began to 
creep over the cafion, he cautiously pushed 
the plug firmly into the empty cask. . He 
carried a small but strong rawhide lariat, 
with which he had amused himself on the 
trip by practicing the cowboy and plains- 
man’s art, under Bob Blakely’s instruc- 
tions. This he now earefully passed 
through the handles of the cask, and then 
around his own body, under the arms, ty- 
ing it with a half-hitch around the knotted 
end. 

Cautiously rolling the water-barrel be- 
fore him, he reached the bank of the creek. 
Then he pushed the cask along down- 
stream for some yards, until he stood on 
the brink of a deep chasm. In the dim 
light, he saw the boiling torrent rolling 


_ directly under his feet. Pushing the cask 


to the very verge, where a touch would send 


it over, Vance sat down on the ground and ff 


pushing feet foremost, plunged after it, into 
the black rush of waters. | 

He caught his breath, after the first cold 
splash. He felt himself going down—down 
—while being borne swiftly forward. ‘Then 
there was a sudden jerk at his rope,:as the 
barrel yanked it taut in its swift flight 
above. Gasping for breath, he came to the 
surface, and caught at the rope with both 
hands. By kicking vigorously with his feet, 
he managed to keep his head above water 
while hauling in on the rope, toward the 
barrel. Soon the pull brought him forward 
to where the cask was bobbing in front. 
After repeated duckings and smothery 
splashes, he sueceeded in getting a firm 
grip upon the leather handles. 

With head and shoulders thus buoyed up, 
and kicking with his feet, he rushed for- 
ward upon the headlong tumble of waters. 
The current of the narrow channel was so 
deep that there was no danger from the 
rocks: at the bottom. But the cask fre- 
quently bumped against the rocks on both 
sides, and Vance’s elbows and legs were 
scratched and bruised in fending it off. The 
water dashing over these rocks, threw 
waves of foam over his head, almost chok- 
ing him at times. 

Little could be seen, for the black rocks 
and earth banks of the narrow cafion 
rushed past too rapidly. But Vance’s ears 
were on the alert to catch the sound of 
voices from the opposite bank. He knew 
the wagons would be near the bank, and 


the voices of the men would carry clearly- 


on so still a night. 

It seemed to Vance he must have been 
whirling along in the iey torrent for hours 
—though he was less than an hour in the 
water, altogether—when suddenly he shot 
out upon a broad, smooth sheet of water, 
leaving the foam and the roar all behind 
him. Then, to his joy, he heard the barking 
of a dog at the right, and a man’s voice 
speaking in clear, measured tones. It was 
the voice of good old Bob Blakely, and he 
had found the camp at last. 

A few moments later, with bruised limbs 
and chattering teeth, Vance crawled out 
upon the low bank of the Yellowstone, 


- treed himself from the cask, and stumbled,: 


weak and spent, into the bright circle of 

light close by the camp fire, around which 

- all the party were gathered, enjoying a hot 
supper. Their astonishment at sight of the 
half-drowned boy may be imagined. 

In a few words, he told his story, while 
all listened in amazement. Then while his 
mother hurried to bring him hot coffee and 

food, the men prepared a barricade and 
ranged the wagons in the best way to re- 
sist the expected attack of the Indians. 

It was close upon midnight when their 

exultant war-whoop woke the echoes of the 
quiet night. They rushed down upon what 
they believed to be a defenseless camp, but 
they received a great surprise. A volley of 
rifle-shots checked their advance. Aston- 
ished and disconcerted, they ‘wyurned a 
scattering fire, and’ then beat 6 retreat. 
If the emigrants were prepared to resist, 
they knew they stood small chance of over- 
powering so large a party. 

Three days later, the emigrant party 
safely reached their destination, having 

‘seen no more of the Indian band. 


their celebrated author. 
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Round Table 


To encourage earnest, painstaking effort 
that may please, instruct or otherwise help 
somebody. 

Round Table Competition. . 
In the contest which closed March 
17, 1915; First prize, B. M. In- 


nes, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Second 
prize, Charley Jackson, Hannibal, Mo. 


Prize Winners. 


We want every boy to write for the Round 


Table. We like to hear from you, and so do 
the other boys. For the best letter received by 
May 5, 1915, . we will send to the writer 


‘“* The Lucky Seventh,’’ by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Second prize, ‘‘ The Wrestler of Philippi,’’ by 


Fannie E. Newberry. Prizes are offered each 
week. Address, Boys’ World Round Table, Box 
157, Elgin, Illinois. 


OF Naw: 
Our Magazine, 


Dear Editor: A number of boys in our school 
decided to edit and publish a number of maga- 
zines, two or -three boys working on each. one. 


‘Somé of the names selected for the magazines are 


‘““The Boys’ -Journal,’’? ‘‘ Wide Awake,’’ ‘* The 
Boys’ Record ’’ and ‘‘ The* Tulpehocken Weekly.’’ 
As each of these magazines has a separate field 
of subscribers, we are able to exchange adver- 
tisements and so gain more subscribers. 

‘The Tulpehocken Weekly ’’ belongs to two 
of my chums and myself. We-have about forty 
subscribers, and could get more, but as it is a 
weekly, we have not the time to make more than 
forty copies. We print each page on the type- 
writer and then run it off on a hectograph. We 
usually have twelve or fourteen pages in an 
enh: The pages are about 9 x12 inches in 
size. 

In advertising we have gone a step beyond the 
other magazines, as we have secured advertise- 
ments from candy shops, pet shops and sporting 
goods stores. We have two serials running every 
week, besides three short gtories and a _ special 
war series. We also have one or two poems and 
a page of jokes. We send magazines to Canada, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati and Minneapolis, besides 
having a number of subscribers here at home. 

We will discontinue our.magazine about the 
end of May, but we hope to take it up again 
in the fall. Yours truly, 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. BM i, 

We like to hear about boys who are filling up 
the chinks and crannies of their:time with things 
worth while. 
a group of boys can do a world of good. 
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From the Boyhood Home of Mark Twain. 


Dear Editor: I live in Hannibal, Missouri. Our 
town is noted for its many hills and fine views. 
It has as many hills as Rome has, and I live on 
the top of one of the steepest, overlooking the 
Mississippi and its many islands and bluffs, and 
the fertile lowlands of Illinois. The ferry 
crosses at this point. Pretty soon. the wheat- 
fields and cornfields and gardens across the river 
will be dressed in green. Later they will turn 
to a soft yellow, and by and by the farmers will 
begin to come across the bridge and ferry with 
their loads of golden grain. <A good levee pro- 
tects them from the overflow of this great 
river, which is very turbulent when it gets on a 
rampage at flood tide or high tide, as we call it. 

Hannibal is also well known as the boyhood 
home of Mark Twain. There is a fine statue 
of him in River View Park, overlooking the 
river he loved so well and wrote so much about. 
A large cave below town bears his name, and 
he wrote of it in ‘‘ Tom Sawyer.’’ <A mineral 
spring, a fine hotel and one of the avenues are 
also named in his honor. Some people still live 
here who knew him in his early days. The house 
in which he lived is open to the public. I saw 
him once when he was here on a visit some 
years ago. He came through the yard looking 
at the river and scenery. He told me he used 
to play the hill where I live, and that he had 
since been over the world a great deal in his 
travels abroad and at. home, but had never seen 
anything more beautiful than thes view of the 
Father of Waters from these Hannibal Hills. I 
have read ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn’’ and ‘*‘ Tom 
Sawyer,’’ and am glad I saw and talked with 
He had long, white hair 
and a very keen eye. I liked him very much, 
‘and asked if he would ever be back again. He 
said he did not expect to come again as he did 
not like to ride on the ears. He said.if he 
could come all the way on the Mississippi, he 
would. He also said he was 
if he lived much longer, he would be a hundred. 
He did not come again, and did not live many 
years after that. Yours truly, 

Hannibal, Mo. Cock 


There are special occasions in our lives that 
stand out in sharp relief. We know your visit 
with that delightful man, Mark Twain, was an 
occasion like that. Thank you for telling us 
about it. : 
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Sports and Games 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT ON A BICYCLE. 


OHN BE. NORMAN, a Portland, Oregon, boy, 

reached Brooklyn the latter part of Sep- 
tember after having crossed the continent on 
his bicycle. His means of support on the 
trip were his accordion and concertina which 
he had learned to play upon skillfully. When 
he reached his relatives in Brooklyn, he had 


$78 in his pocket after having declined hos © 


pitalities and paid his own way all ong 
the route. His bicycle is a 70-gear coaster 
brake machine with inner tube tires on steel 
clincher rims, half-inch pitch roller-chain, 
and a motorcycle saddle. The whole outfit 
in his pack tipped the scales at ninety-one 
pounds and he says he never found it a 
burden. 

The most interesting and encouraging side 
of Norman’s experience may be described in 
his own words. ‘I have found the world 
to be made up of a mighty good lot of folks. 
Even in some of the outlaw camps in the far 


_ value of the Scout law: ‘ He keeps clean in 


~FREE—Dandy Packet Stamps Big List Coupon, etc., for 


“4108 all diff. Transvaal. Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cuba, Mex., 
Trinidad, Java, etc., andAlhum 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 


Through a magazine such as yours, : 


getting old and. 


West, they treated me splendidly. I played 
for them on my concertina and accordion and 
guarded my speech. Those men respect that 
sort of thing in a boy, and will do all in 
their power to help him along.” 
Could there be a better illustration of the 


Fine, handsome, clear toned, 
28 good sized Violin of highly pol- 
ished, beautiful wood, ebony- 
finished pegs, finger board and 
tail piece,. one silver String, 3 
gut strings, long bow of white 
horse-hair, box of resin and fine 
self-instruction book. 

Wriet for 25 cakes Olive Oil 
Castile Soap to sell at 10c a 
cake. We send soap postpaid. 

When sold return $2.50 and 
we send this beautiful Violin 


body and thought; he stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits; and he travels |. 
with a clean crowd ’’? 

Norman says he intends to go as far south 
as the Florida winter resorts, and from there |: 
to travel across the continent again by the 
southern route to California where he will 
visit the Panama Exposition. After,this ex- 
tended vacation, he intends to return to 
Oregon where he will settle down to busi- 


ness, and outfit exactly as repre- 
| oa : sented. Ss 
FRIEND SOAP CO. 


mixed U.S. or Foreign stamps, 13c. 
WESTERN STAMP CO, McCague Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


1000 


Dept. 481 
Concord Junction, Mass, 


name, address 2 collectors. U.T.K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS ee eee 


diff. U.S 25e. 1000 hinges. 8e. Agts wtd, 50%. List free. I buy 
stamps. €. Stegman. 5944 Cote Brilliante Ave, St.Louis. Me. | Just out and selling like hot 
cakes, The Star Automatic Repeating Pistol 
shoots 20 times without reloading. Uses 
ordinary BBshot. Fine bluesteel finish, per- 
fectly made, Forindoor or outdoor target 


: : see om 
GET A $1.50 FIELDER’S GLOVE Fer, sting 
Fruit and Jelly labels at 10cts per pk. of 100. Every fj 
woman buys. Give two references and labels will be ent he veg wetted meas pace one ee 
sent at once. HOMEWOOD LABEL CO., Homee- - “s : 

wood Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bi AO eR aI 5 


BOYS, YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY! 


selling THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month. 
Send no money, Write us to-day for 10 copies. 
All unsold copies can be returned. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, - Dept. A 56, Smethport, Pa. 


SCOUT BLANKETS 
and SUITS GIVEN 


Handsome, durable Boys’ Scout 
Blanket, 46 by 56 inches, heavy tan- 
colored blanket goods, black stripe 
at ends; rolls up and fastens with 
two fine leather straps. Just the 
thing for all scout purposes. We 
give this handsome blanket Free for 
selling. 25 cakes.of Olive Oil Castile 
Soap at 10¢ each. Write for soap. 
We send it postpaid. We also give 
away free Scout Suit for selling 
only 25 cakes of soap. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept. 490, Concord Junction, Mass. a 


' 


WONDER OF 
201TH CENTURY 


Shows bones in your 
fingers, lead in pencil, 
etc. You see through 
clothes; even the 
flesh turns transpar- 
ent and the bones can 
be seen. Think ofthe 
fun you can have. Complete X-RAY shipped prepaid 10c. 


NUIDEA Co., Dept. 97 524 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYS! GIRLS} 


_Violin Outfit 


for selling 20 pictures or 
20 Digs. post cards at 
10c. 

GA 


rder your choice, 
TES MFG. co. 
Dept. 701 Cc 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED fivine away packages Pertamed 
Borax Soap Powder with our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience 
needed. B. WARD &CO., 222 Institute Pl., Chicago 


Stem wind and set watch, guara 
for selling 20 art and relig- 
es or pkgs. post car 
each. er your choice, 


» GATES MFG.00. Dept. 401 Ohicage 


hicago 


tw T 


AGING Practice 
o* Economy 

in Your 
Magazine 


- Baying 


Save. 
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Here are two magazines that should be read in 
every home, and you can get them both for but 50 
cents more than the price of one. 


enmaunn READ THIS OFFER laa 
E The Christian Herald (Weekly 52 issues) « + $1.90 = 
2 The Mother’s Magazine (Monthly) . .« « _1.90 2 
ee : Regular Price ‘ 2 . $3.00 : 
= Our Special Price. . «© + «+ 200: 
: You Save. ; ‘ ; $1.00 i 
ESUIAUCHVAUUUNUHUNUUTUUCTUSUENAULUNOUUIUCLUEIDUU0LUUOE044Q0000RE000E0 000000000000 000 EUUEEEOEUOEQOELOOLERUGOEOTEEEEOUSUUUE ULI EOSRODEUUTEPATEUEEE 


Just send us $2.00 and we will enter your subscription—new or 
renewal—for a whole year for these two splendid, well-known pub- 
lications, to any address in the United States. May be sent to same 
or separate addresses. | 


Both magazines are ably edited, contain special features and 
departments, discuss timely topics, and are enlivened with clean, 
wholesome fiction. Each covers comprehensively its special field 
of service. We urge you to take advantage of this cut price offer 
on these excellent publications, representing a clear saving to you 


of $1.00. | 
Send Your Order Today—Address 


David €. Cook P ublishing Co., Magazine Dept., Elgin, Till. 
ee 
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~ Real Stylish Clothes! 


for Young People 


Young folks can now have the same smart, up- 
to-the-minute: clothes that delight the grown-ups. 
Every boy and girl can enjoy the great satisfaction 
of wearing clothes that are really becoming, stylish 
and just exactly what is wanted. The bargains shown 
below are remarkable values. Order them and see 
by your savings that it pays to buy at the ‘‘Standard.”’ 

Show this “‘ad” to your folks. Let them also 


see what the “‘Standard’’ offers. But, these bargains are 
so few—Send coupon (below) or postal card for your free 
copy of the new “Standard” Summer Bulletin—with its won- 
derful array of the very best offerings. It is the greatest money- 
saving Bulletin ever issued and the styles are more beautif 

than ever. Remember, there are & splendid offerings for 


men, women, bo d girl 
teday-NOW. IT'S FRE. 


seceemrNCCSE Seekahs ction + 


“Sead the 
the coupon or postal ca 


Guaranteed 
or your Money Back 


Baseball F R E. E 


and ore 


L Biggest Bargain 


you ever saw 


E Boy’s GPiece Outfit with 


hinshulfand glove nu’ 298) 


2 f 3NT298M—Complete 6-piece outfit, wonderful- § 
E ly low-priced and with baseball and glove FREE. , 
% Consists of a stylish, serviceable dark gray or , 
® brown-mixed Cheviot Norfolk suit, an extra § 

R pair of pants, a good washable blouse, bicycle — 
s rib stockings, cap and Windsor tie. Sizes 6 to , 
, 16 years. All 6 pieces, with baseball and .# 
. Slove FREE and post- 
. paid inthe U.S. 


Cae J 


$2.98 


Correct 
| Baseball $400 
; - Suit = 

3NY100M—Every wide-awake 
t fellow will delight in this 
* splendid baseball suit. A 
B real professional model 
that will be the envy of 
all other teams. Strongly 
# made of good COTTON ‘ 
; SERGE with roomy blouse 
g and full, liberally padded 
: pants; adjustable belt and peaked 
cap. Comes in gray with red or 
a blue trimmings. S2zes 6 to 16 yrs, 


s Entire outfit—a bargain at $1.50, 
5 postpacd in the U. 8. 


Sele la 


$1.00 


R99M— Charming new % 
dress for girls 7 to 15 years. ® 
Of the popular, serviceable § 
quality FLOWERED CREPE 4 
in pretty blue or pink pat- 
terns. The broad front panel § 
hangs effectively beyond a 3% 
% black velvet beltandadres- % 
eS" sy trimming is provided # 
in the lace-edged em- § 
broidery collar and re- 
vers. Smart triple- g 
velae ones A 150 § 
va = pe = . & 
in the U. Ie Oe 


Coupon’ 


‘Mil Order’ Standard 3". Co. 

Dept 104. Send me ene es "manne 
New York’ Seong Cotes 
ay Street Bee ee inbhaisolh Sikd vacthate ache vena 
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THE BOYS’ 


pee een School Lessons 


International Series. | 


Telling you each week where the Sunday-school 
Srp and- Home. Readings of the. International 
‘series are to be found, also giving Lesson Points, 
80 you may read them over and think about the 
lesson even-though you have not a Lesson Help. 


For May 2. 
SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID. 


Text: 1 Sam. 19. 


Golden Text: Whoso putteth his trust in Je- 
hovah shall be safe.—Prov. 29: 25. 


Lesson Points. 


A boy must not feel that it does not pay to be 
faithful and loyal unless it is appreciated: Da- 
vid’s loyalty was its own reward, even though 
Saul was ungrateful. 

We hate people, not so much because of what 
they are, as because of what we are. It was the 
jealousy in Saul’s heart which made him hate 
David. 

Jonathan loved David, even though 
hated him. We must not follow the example 
rgiPinig friends when that example leads to wrong- 
doing. 

Jonathan’s brave defense of his friend led Saul 
to confess himself in the wrong. If a boy is 
afraid to speak up for the friend who is unjust- 
ly treated, his friendship is worth very little. 

Some boys are ready to do right as long as 
someone stronger is with them to keep their pur- 
pose to the mark. It was not hard to bring Saul 
to see his own wrongdoing, but he seemed to lack 
the will to stick to rightdoing. 

David escaped the messengers of Saul who were 
lying in wait to kill him, and fled. Many a 
victorious life starts, out with something that 
looks like defeat. 


HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 
1 Sam. 19: 1-12. Saul Tries to Kill David. 


1 Sam. 21: 1-9. David’s Flight. 

. 1 Sam. 22: 6-19. Priests at Nob Slain. 
1 Sam. 23: 1-14. Flight from Keilah. 
1 Sam. 28: 15-26. Saul Pursues David. 


1 John 3: 1-12. 
1 John 8: 18-24. 


Brotherly Love. 
Love and Hatred. 


Bam ane 


Junior Societies 


Practical Points on Junior Society Topics for 
each week. 
bright and helpful to say at the meetings. 


Find your Society Topic as given below. 
Bible the lesson referred to, and 
read it over carefully. Afterward choose for yourself 
some one of the practical points given. Think about 
this and enlarge upon it until you. feel you have some- 
thing to say that others will enjoy. You can write 
down. on a paper the practical point chosen and some 
memoranda about it, to refer to in the meetingggnd 
help you remember what you wish to say. 


In this department the topics of each society are 


Directions: 
Then find in your 


furnished by a worker in the denomination the society ~ 


represents. Each department worker speaks from his 
own standpoint. The notes of each society are designed 
for the workers of that society only. 


For May 2. 


Pa 


A Story of Seed-Sow- God is generous with 


es . -g. good seed, It falls on all 
ang.sLuke 8) +> inde of soll. 
(Consecration Meet- Some hearts are hard- 
ing.) ened like the path over 


which many feet tread. 
The good seed falls upon 
the surface,\but does not 
sink down deep. They 
hear the truth, but do 
not take it to them- 
selves. 

It is a characteristic of 
shallow natures to start 
out enthusiastically in 
something new, and then give up. Often the 
good seed dies because there is no depth to the 
soil. 

The boy who has too many interests is like- 
ly to lose interest in the things most worth while. 
Be sure that the good seed is not crowded out 
of your heart. 

The proof that the good seed has fallen in 
good ground is that it brings forth fruit. What 
fruit is God’ 's truth Lech: Salo forth in your life? ~ 


Every one of the apos- 
tles owas. accused of 
crimes. On the Day of 
Pentecost their ‘enemies 
declared they were drunk, 
and that was the begin- 


Lessons from the 
Heroes of the Early 
Church; The Value of 
a Clear’ Conscience.— 
Acts 28: 17. 


Stephen was stoned for 
a blasphemer. Peter and 
John were beaten. Paul 
and Silas were accused of 
doing unlawful things, 
and their feet were made 
None of the accusations 
but they 


fast in the stocks. 
brought against these men ywere true, 
were punished, nevertheless. 

As we read of all the undeserved suffering these 
old-time heroes endured, we wonder at their cour- 
age. Peter and John were beaten and went out 
to continue their preaching. Paul and Silas sat 
with their feet in the stocks and sang praises to 
God. Nothing so quickly “makes one a coward 
as the-consciousness of being in the wrong. A 
clear conscience is the best of all foundations for 
heroism. 


The last chapter of 
Proverbs is worth memor- 
izing because of the pic- 


Lessons from the Book 
of Proverbs; Calling 
Mother Blessed. Mem- 


ory Verse,. Prov. 31: did womanhood. 
10, 28 (a). The woman Solomon 
praised was industrious, 


not afraid to work with 
her hands. The idea that 
idleness is a mark of dis- 
tinction is one of the most 
foolish the human brain 
has yet conceived. 
Strength and kindness 
express the character of 
this Bible mother. The 


his father. 


To aid you in* preparing something — 


ning of a campaign of  - 
slander and misrepresenta- 
tion. 


- worth, 


. from 10 to 385 cents. 


ture it gives of a splen-. 


WORLD. 


gentleness which does Hos grow out of. strength 
should be distrusted. . 
. This old-time woman helped those outside 
her own household. The right sort of mother. 
love is not selfish. 

The sons. of such a ihother as. Solomon deseribes 
are fortunate, indeed. 


blessed. Sometimes the children of good moth- 
ers make the- mistake of leaving their loving 
gratitude unspoken. 
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Church Sunday School 
Lesson 


Joint Diocesan Series. 


May 2. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 


Lesson Subject: Solomon, a Wise King with 
a Humble Heart. 


Scripture Lesson: 1 Kings 8: 8-15. 
Catechism Lesson: XX. Infant Baptism. 


Text to be Learned: The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, 


—Psa. 111: 10 (a). 
Solomon started ® his 
reign right. The best 


promise for a boy’s suc- 
cess is that he should love 
God and ‘obey him. 

In a sense, all of us 
get what we wish. The 
boy who really wants wis- 
dom more than anything 
else, can get it. If he 
wants friends, he will find 
a way to make them. Solomon is only one of 
multitudes who are given their choice. 

Solomon’s humility, his sense of his own lacks, 
prompted him’ to choose as he did. No boy is so 
likely to make a foolish choice as the one who 
thinks he knows it all. 

Solomon’s choice was influenced by his feeling 
of responsibility to others. In making any choice, 
we should take into agcount the welfare of others 
as well as our own, 

In choosing the best things, we choose many 
minor blessings, without knowing it. Solomon 
chose wisdom, and God gave him in addition, 
wisdom and honor. No boy ever chose the right 
without gaining in addition, happiness and a quiet 
conscience. 


. Question Drawer 


Conducted by John W. Leonard, formerly editor 
of ‘‘ Who’s Who in America.” 


Readers are invited to send us questions re- 
lating to any subject of interest to boys to be 
answered in this department. We try to-give 
answers about four weeks after receipt of 
question. If personal reply is desired, enclose 
two cent stamp. Address Boys’ World Ques- 
tion Drawer, Bow 157, Hlgin, Ill. 


Raising Mushrooms for Market, 


H. W. C., Dunkirk, N. Y.: The artificial culti- 
vation of mushrooms in a cellar is not difficult. 
The proper preparation of the soil and keeping 
it moist but not wet are the most important 
points needing attention. The soil shotild be in 
long and narrow beds or boxes, not over eighteen 
inches in height in the center. At the bottom 
should be a deep layer of fresh stable manure 
on which is placed a layer of well rotted ma- 
nure. After the .temperature of this bed has 
fallen to about seventy degrees Fahrenheit, the 
mushroom spawn (or mycellium) should be placed 
in it. The bed must be kept moist but never 
wet, and when the spawn is planted, it should 
be covered with straw or mats to keep the sur- 
face moist. After a week or ten days this 
covering should be removed and a layer of about 
two inches of loam put over the be@, which 
should at once be covered with the straw which, 
however, should be again removed when_ the 
mushrooms begin to appear. They should be 
gathered daily. They are at their best in the 
ball or button stage before the veil has been 
broken. Unless the cellar is a cold one, the 
use of artificial heat, such as is furnished by 
a gas furnace is not necessary. There is suf- 
ficient fermentation in the bed to furnish the 
warmth needed for the development of the mush- 
rooms. While some growers prepare their own 
mycellium for subsequent crops, the general opin- 
ion is that the imported spawn sold by dealers 
and seedsmen gives the best results in the crop. 


Coin Questions, 


H. B., Gibsonburg, Ohio: 1. The cents of 1846 
and 1847 have no premium value except in very 
fine condition. Uncirculated specimens will bring 
10 cents each. The common copper-nickel eagle 
cent of 4858 bears no premium value, but one 
dated 1858 of type of 1857 with small lettering is 
in uncirculated condition, 50 cents. The 
1858 Indian head cent (copper), with oak (not 
laurel) wreath on reverse, fine, is worth from 10 
to 25 centse2. Yours is one of the series known 
as Fugio cents, most of them having the word 
‘‘ Fugio ’’ as part of the inscription. The ordinary 
kind, in fine to uncirculated condition, is worth 
Another type, with rays .en- 
larged and rounded at the ends like clubs, is 
worth, in like condition, 25 cents to $1. Another 
with the names of states on links, fine, $10.00, 
uncireculated, $25.00. There is also one without 
the words, “ We are one,’’ which is worth, fine, 
$5.00, uncireulated, $10. 00. There are also ‘dollar 
pieces of a similar pattern, in pewter and silver. 

A..R. M., Kerkhoven, Minn.: ‘** Buffalo ’’ nickels 
are only of face value. This is the only pattern 
of nickel now being made and they are being 
turned out by millions annually. 


W. M. C., Chester, S. C.: Your half- dime of 
1843, if in uncirculated condition, is worth 10 
cents. Your other coins are only of face value. 


R. L. P., Lineoln, Neb.: The quarter-dollar of 
1854 is only of face value. 

M. C., Bayonne, N. J.: There is a round Cali- 
fornia half-dollar gold piece of 1871 (Liberty head, 
18 stars) which is worth 75 cents in fine and $1 
in uncireculated condition; also an octagonal half- 
dollar (Liberty head, 18 stars) which is only of 
face value, unless in uncirculated condition (then 
worth 75 cents). Thomas L. Elder, 382 Bast 
23rd Street, New York, buys such coins. 


. And she seems to have |. 
been fortunate in her children, for they call her 
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Delivered 72 9, FREE 


on Approval abd 30 days Trial 


SEND NO MONEY but write toda day for our big 

1915 catalog of “*Ranger’’ 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at | pony so low they will 

astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 

to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 

trial without a cent expense to you. 

fou can make money Salinas orders for bieycles, 

ires, lamps, sundries, ete, from our big hand- 

some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost, 
Also much useful "PRICES cirect to you a for _ % 

irect to you. No one elsé can 

LOW FACTORY PRICES c= r such values and such 

terms. You cannot afford to ay a bicycle, tires or sundries 

without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-68, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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y To Boys O 

GIVEN! "ty0r" 
10 Years 4 


Every American boy should 
own for his own a large silk 
flag, to carry in parades 
and hang in his room. 


Any boy can get this silk 
flag absolutely free, charges 
prepaid; 48 inches long, 32 
inches wide and mounted on a varnished 
staff with gilded spear. 


We will send you 30 Emblematic Flag But- 
tons. You sell them at 10c each, send us the 
$3 and the large flag is yours. if you are a 
Boy Scout we will send Boy Scout Buttons to 
sell to secure the flag. 


Senn 


AQ 
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Yj Don’t Delay, Write Today. — 
Y THE JEFFERIS CO. 1104 Union Bldg,, Anderson, Ind. Yj 
RSS "é"°lU 


Enroll Today === 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Why miss a lot of fun and your chances at 
the prizes, ranging from $10 to $1.00? It’s 
easy work —a pleasure. 

Contest open to any boy under 17 for good 
work done with Red Devil Glass. Cutter. 
Send 10 cents for tool, enrollment blank and 
complete instructions. 


‘Smith & Hemenway Co. 
124 Chambers Street : - New York 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
pais, GIVEN 


This genuine importei. 
Moving Picture Machine 
with 4 films having over 
150 views ALL GIVEN for 
selling 25 cakes Olive ° 
Oil Castile Soap at l0c a 
mit cake. We send soap post- 

j=4f paid. Write for soap. When 

Me sold return $2.50 and we send 
machine, films and extra pre- 
mium free of white paper show © 
screen and admission tickets. 
FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept. 289, Concord Junction, Mass. 


acid 


Whitey 
hu 


With 150 Views = 


BASEBALL CURVER 


Fits the hand, cannot be seen, with it you 
can throw Big Wide curves. Also our illus- 
trated booklet telling how to Pitch all kinds 
of curves. Boys. get this Base Ball curver 
and you can Fan ’Em as fast as they come 
to Bat. By mail 10cts, 3 for 25cts and big 
catalog of 300 Novelties. 

Be our agent in: your town, we will sell 
you a dozen for 60 Cents. 

ARDEA CO., Desk 11, Stamford, Conn. 


TCH tian GIVEN 


Al INO REE A STEM WIND? STEM SET, 
S OHLYE GRAVED WATCH, equal in appearence to 
SOR Solid Gold Watch,Guaranteed 6 yrs. & \\\\:' 
Mee hy—sy Beautifal Im. Diamond Ring for sell- \\ AX? 

a ingonly 20NeedleBooks at 10c. Each >>, PG=— 
; Pes 7 book contains 3 packs needles and 8 = VG 7, BS 
ans ° darningneedles.Order20 books, when & Rare 
2s 3 soldsendus®,wewillsend youWatch, ™ 
y 6«Ohain& Ring. Willard Wakehoe Sop. 426 6 Chicage 


$$S$S IN PIGEONS! 
Start Raising Squabs for Market or 4@ 
Breeding Purposes. Make big profits 
with our Jumbo Pigeons. We teach 
you. Large, free, illustrated, instruc- 
sive circulars. PROVIDENCE 
SQUAB CO., Dept. L, Prov., R. L 


=m EARN A Fine Camera and complete out- 
= CAMERA fit for selling 20 Large Colo 
bad Art & Religious Pictures or 20 pkes- 
“| Beautiful Post Cards at 10cents each. Satisfaction 
anteed or money returned. Order your choice oar 


GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 309, CHICAGO 


IVE TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-piece 
DINNER SET for distributing only 3 dozen cakes 

of Complexion Soap FREE No money or experience needed. 

B. TYRRELL WARD, 222 institute Place, Chicago 


